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Agents wanted! 


I wish to employ a first-class salesman in 
every county in this State, to sell the 
Silver Tongued Organ 
AND THE 


W. P. Emerson Piano. 


Liberal club rates. to schools and churches 
‘wishing an organ or piano. Send for price list 
and circular. Address 

.c. E. SEYMOUR, 

8-4 608 Chestnut st., St. Louis. 





MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Ellis’ Patent Needle-threader, Thread-cutter, 
and Seam-ripper. ‘ ; 
As a needle-threader itis simple, practicaland 
desirable. : f 
As a thread-cutter it is superior to anything 
ever before offered to the public. 
As aseam-ripper it is convenient and efficient. 
As a whole it is the best made, the finest fin- 
ished, making it the prettiest and most useful 
instrument ever invented for the sewing ma- 
chine, and it costs yo | 25 cents. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price and 3c stamp, or with 34 doz- 
en best standard needles for any machine for 50c 
and 2 stamps. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Agents wanted everywhere, to whom extra 
+ inducements are offered. Address H. A. Ex.is, 
Box 342, Springfield, Mass. 


_FONT EWA. 


Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. re 
4, andle contains the 
k. Ordinary gold or 
tel pens used. Ink 
tirely under the 

‘iter’s coutrol ; 
‘ites 20 hours 





Just th. 
thing for con 
; tinuous writers cf 
every class, and h s 
no equal as a pockt 
pen, always ready for use- 
Prepaid to any address on re. 
ceipt of price, $5. Discouit to 
dealers, H, b. Larourette & Co., 

7 Murray 8t., New York. 





8 
Geographies—CORNELL’S. 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
D. APPLETON & CO’S ° 


‘School and College Text Books. 


INTRODUCE THEM! USE THEM! 








Geology—NICHOLSON. 
Zoology—NICHOLSON. 
Botany—YOUMANS. 
Drawing—KRUSI. 

United States History—QUACKENBOS. 
Latin—HARKNESS. 
Greek—HADLEY. 
Greek—IIARKNESS. 


Arithmetics—APPLETON’S. 
Physical Geography—CORNELL. 
@rammars—QU ACKENBOS. 
Physiology—HUXLEY & YOUMANS. 
Natural Philosophy—QUACKENBOS. 
Chemistry—YOUMANS. 
Chemistry—ROSCOE’S PRIMER. 
Astronomy—LOCKYER. German—W RAGE. 
Geology—GIEKIE’S PRIMER. German—AHN. 
Physical Geography—GIEKIE’S PRIMER. 
Natural Philosophy—STUART"S PRIMER, 


~ For prices an# terms, address 
©. KE. LAN EH, 


407 North Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 





NOW Is YOUR TIME. 


Look at 


Our Premium List, 


And be sure and show it to your friends. 








SEND 15 CT's. FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 
American Journal of Hducation; 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offered. 
Subscription Price $1 £0 perannum, strictly in advance. 
Address all communications to the Editor ene Soeatioter at any of the peints of publication given 
ow. 


OR 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary. 


Ko 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Art of Teaching School—the newest and most 
thoroughly practical teachers’ guide yet issued. ® 
— 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-ineh Mounted Globe. 


] jem 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo 
\ size, sheep bindiug, over 600 engravings. 

OR 18 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary—illustrated 

with three thousand engravings. 

TS AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will show the people who 

F bey what our caches ons ee ee pa are _— , but the necess ity for 
ence the teachers and school officers sho see to it, that copies are ta d 

school district im the United States. . deep camel 

N. B.—Remittinces must be made by postoffice orders or registered letters. We are responsible 

‘9m money otherwise sent. The full subscription price must be sent for each sub- 

these premiums. Premiums are sent at the expense of the party getting up the 

i to prepay postage on two and four subscribers’ premiums, 2, 4 and 12 cents. 

tateen subscribers’ premiums are sent b —— at the expense of those who 

for specimen copies, or for further information, either of the editors 


HICAGO, HOUSTON, KIRKSVILLE, Mo., MONROE, ~ 


pay the taxes, not 
their work as well; 


for no losseg: 
scriber, to ot 
club. Send# 
Six, eight a 
get up thee 
and progr 
ST; He 


Spingler House, 
Union Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifieenth streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 

Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-8 European and American plan. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


With reference to the 


American Educational Series 


Of School and College Text Books, composed in 


part of 


The New Graded Readers, (The Five 
Book Series.) 


Swinton’s Word-book Series. 


Robinson’s Arithmetics and Higher 
Mathematics. 


Kerl’s Grammars and Composition 
and Rhetoric. 


Spencerian Penmanship and Drawing. 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


Tounsend’s Civil Government 
Commercial Law. 


and 


Gray's Botanies, &c., &e., 


Should be addressed to 


O. M. BAKER, General Agent, 
OR 


JOHN C. ELLIS, Assistant Agent, 


407 North Fourth st.. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


PATENT LEGS & ARMS 


At Reduced Prices. | 
The patient putting on and practical] 
testing the leg before purchasing. U. 
8. soldiers furnished without charge. 
Kepuiring done at moderate prices. Pamphlet 
snl > rice list sent free. Address 
LE ty LOCK WOOD, 519 Pine st: ,St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 

tion Book List, Map Chart and 
e Combination. 

We gipply, the Publications of John E. Pot- 

&Co. Address. GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE 


7-12 














JUST PUBLISHED FROM THE LATEST AUTHORITIES, 


— BY THE— 


Western Publishing & School F urnishing Co. 
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In Every Way Like the Others 














To Meet the Wants 























—Or=> aia 5 Except that the Maps of 
SUCH DISTRICTS =F 
Ea=S ai EUROPE 
aa SS 
AS ARE UNABLE TO i ; 
r AND THE f 
SUPPLY THEMSELVES ’ : 
WITH THE REGULAR EDITION OF E U N I . E D S i A a i E . 8 
Camp’s Maps fo Sine oe the World on Merete Prov fy VOL. 
9 jection) isomitted. The set thus 
embraces eight Maps. SW 
WE HAVE PREPARED “M 
s imilk ¢ 
A CHEAPER SET, y For Prices, see below}. 5. 
heen | 


Camp's New 


HESE MAPS have been carefully ae mee by one of the most 


They combine in a single set, the exce 
represented to the eye. 


1. 


delicate shading. 


details of little value. 4. 


Volcanic Regions, Isothermal Lines, Ocean Currents, Wind Currents, and Rain Districts. 


facts and to thoroughly elucidate the whole subject. 





The Hemispheres....... 





Physical and Political Outline Maps 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION.) 


THEIR IMPORTANT 


They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geographical Discoveries and Political changes in every part of the world. 

critical eye; the lines all have the sharpness of copper-plate work, and are so skillfully graduated as to give suitable prominence to every object, from any degree of strength desired, to the finest and most 

S 3- They embrace a judicious selection of such of the most important geographical facts as classes generally will learn with profitqwithout requiring a great expenditure of time and labor on 
hey are strictly Outline Maps, giving no names of places or objects, but } 

The Mountain Systems are beautifully delineated, in a style never betore equaled, and with ouch 

there are no other school maps that can compare with them in this feature. 


It also contains v: 


CHARACTERISTICS, 
2. 


having numbers instead, referring to correspo 


THE SET COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 







No. 





ractical educators in the country, and are offered to the public with confidence that they are the BEST OUTLINE MAPS published. 
ences of PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL WALL MAPS, and present all the important characteristics of each continent and 
They are finely engraved from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS made from the latest and best authorities, and are printed and colored in such a manner as to exhibit clearly and definicel 
hysical features and political divisions of the Earth. The lines are distinct, and the boundaries of Cities and Towns, and the physical aspects of each division are plainly indicated. 
RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE are accurately laid down. The Maps contain all that is important for a student to learn of local geography. 


They are engraved ina style which cannot fail to satisfy the most 


ing numbers prefixed to the names given in the Key. 
fullness and truthfulness to nature as to convey a very correct idea of the mountainous character of each countrv; 
6. They combine all the essential characteristics and advantages of both Physical and Political Outline Maps; the principal bodies 
of land and water on every part of the globe, and the mountains, lakes, rivers, and other natural features of each continent, are represented with a clearness and beaut 
produced, while the Political Divisions are made equally distinct by the coloring; the various bodies of water are all represented by a beautiful blue tint, that presents a pleasing and strongly-marked contrast 
with the land, and greatly adds to the conspicuousness of such features of Physical Geography as cannot be shown appropriately in connection with the Political Divisions, including Hydrographic Basins, 
7. The Principal Railroads in the United States and Europe are accurately laid down, showing the main lines. of 
communication between the chief cities in each country, and furnishing valuable aid for many interesting and highly beneficial exercises in topical instruction in connection with travelin 
Maps are designed to be used in connection with any text-book on pn om The set is accompanied by a Key, inters 
ual 


rsed with lists of questions calculated to direct the pupil’s min 
le suggestions for using Ougline Maps, and a 


autifully-colored and correct engraving of each Map of the series. 
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greatly surpassing anything ever 
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besuwesev vocccece ° ¢e+e30X Soin ho RRIOID, oi ddeccccccicenveusenecones os acs: 0% 6609 scdSucuciGpusnnadenesy sess dic” oetseccceie a 50 in. ces 
“© 3. North America........0+ ee Tae eee e434) eee eS eee aa . Be Ee 25 X 30 in. 
3. The United States, Dominion of Canada, and Mexico, with separate Maps of Alaska vad z Africa...... eccccccces wunszevente evoccccccccs eccccccccccccvcs ecccc.ccccces +++25 X 30 in. PRIOULS, 
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*« 4, South America........... Seve cesseccercecsevcovecsoncccs ecebetbeccenessse poetacessh 25 X 30 in. | « 9. Physical Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection....... Gedewdeenetorscaceness aul 30 X §0 in. The 
PRICE OF THE MAPS AND KEY. P 
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From Wisconsin Journal of Education, edited by | 
Hon. Samuel Fallows, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction : 

These Maps have ag by an experienced 
and practical educator, Hon. David N. Camp, late 
Principal of the Connecticut Normal School, and 
State Superintendent. A full set may be seen in 
this office, and the design and workmanship are in 
all respects equal to the best before the educational 
public. The plan is to combine all the essential | 
characteristics and advantages of both Physical and | 
Political Outline Maps. The principal railroads of | 
both Europe and the United States are indicated. 
These Maps may be used with any text-book or 
geography, but have a key which accompanies them. 


State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Departmevt of Instruction, Providence, 
Dec. 19, +870: 


Gentlemen— Accept my hearty thanks for the | 


donation of a set of Camp’s Physical and Political 
Outline Maps, for the use of this office. I am de- 
lighted with the clearness and distinctness of feature, 
with the marked representation of mountains, lakes 
and rivers, and the beauty of coloring which gives 
character and value to the whole. They are the best 
Maps I have examined, and I shall be glad to re- 
commend them for introduction in our common 
schools. Our teachers and school officers will 
examine them at my office, and I trust will be 
induced to order them for many of their schools, 
Yours truly, T. W. BICKN&LL, 
Com, Pub. Schools. 


From H. W. Fisher, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Bedford county, Pa. : 
"Shey are hung in my office and are the subject of 
favorable comment by all teachers and school offi- 
cess that have examined them. 


From Wm. G. Fee, Supt, Schools, Washington 
county, Pa.: 
They are su 


rior to any I have ever seen. The 
finish is excel 





it, details correct, colors brilliant, 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONIALS. 


the map line, in my opinion. 





Hupson, Micu., Jan 12, 187". 
_ Gents: Camp’s New Maps, after a thorough trial 
in our schools, prove to be entirely satisfactory. 
Kno | are attractive to pupils and intelligible to 
teachers. Coloring the water blue is novel as well 
as natural ‘The best method is, indicating eleva- 
tion by “es rather than by coloring, as in 
Camp’s. e consider Camp’s the most perfectly 


and sensibly gotten up Maps we have ever seen, | 


The size is convenient, the engraving elegant, the 


topography accurate, the coloring tasty, finish ex- | 


cellent, and material the best. 
E. G. REYNOLDS, A.M., Prin. Union Schools. 





From Prof. Ebenezer Knowlton, Principal of Rin- | 


con Grammar School, San Francisco, California: 

We have Camp’s Outline Maps in this school 
Our teachers like them better than any we have ever 
used, for the following reasons: 1. Accuracy and 
distinctness of outline. 2. Freedem from unneces- 
—— confusing detail 3. Extreme delicagy 
an wuty of tinting 4. Unusual fineness of A 

raving, especially of the mountains In all these 
important particulars, Camp’s —— aid in the 
teaching and learning of Geography better than any 
others we know of. : 


Frem A Abbott, Principal Public Schools, | 
Glenwood, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1871: 
I take great pleasure in stating that from a care- 


ful examination of Camp’s New Outline Maps, I 


consider them superior to any others now in gen- | 


eral use. 





From Mon. Z. F. Smith, Superintendent ef Public 
Instruction for the State of Kentucky, Frankfort, 
February 1, 1871: 

From the examination I have been able to give 
them, I think them admirable in the accuracy and 
distinctness of the Outlines given, and in the selec- 
tion of objects and features of interest and import- 


ance to the pupil. 
| they are all that could be asked, and reflect great 
credit on the author 
| great merit, and shall expect to see them become a 
popular success, 

| From C. W. Heywood, Supt. Schools, East Cleve- 

land, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1871: 

We are using Camp’s New Outline Maps in our 
school, and I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
them superior to any Maps with which I am ac- 
quainted. They are up to the times, and contain all 
the recent political changes and geographical dis- 
coveries, I think nearly all that is important for 
| the scholar *> learn in local Geography is embodied 
in these Maps. 


From S. Findlay, Supt. of Public Schools of 

Akron, O.; Office of Sup’t of Pubiic Schools, 

Akrén, O , Jan. 24, 1871: 

| I have examined a set of Camp’s Wall Maps, and 
have no hesitation in saying that I think them well 
adapted to the wants of our common schools. 1 
know of no Maps which I can more cheerfully 
commend to the teachers and Boards of Education 

, of Country Schools. 


From Hon, Henry Barnard, late National Com. 
| — of Education, at Washington, January 
21,1871: 

Gcetiontast thank you for the opportunity you 
| have given me to examine the Physical and Political 
Outline oo issued by you under the super- 
vision of Prof. Camp. They seem to me admira- 
bly got up for Wall and Class purposes, to bring 
out distinctly and accurately the great division of 
land and water, the mountain systems and river 
courses, the boundaries and capitals of nations, so 
that the pupils can_ readily associate the name of 
j cach, by the law of pgsition, size, conformation, 
| etc., better than any series to which my attention 
| has been called. You have wisely avoided over- 
| loading your maps with too much il, by which 
the great purposes of mere outline 


ee geal 


in neat wood case with lock and key, an extra charge of $5 oo. 
aa Correspondence is respectfully soLiciTED in reference to these New Maps, and the most liberal terms will be given to Teachers and Boards of Education ordering School Merehandize. Address, 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 915 & 917.North Sixth Street, St. Louts 


We subjoin a few from the multitude of highly commendatory letters that have been received, to show the estimation in which these Maps are held by experienced and competent Educators : 


and delineations of mountains surpass anything in | In the make up and execution | 


I regard these Maps as of | 
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features would be lost, in aiding the memory of { 
yo of Geography. Your  § map of ¢ 

Vorld, on Mercator’s Projection of Europe and 
United States, should be in every schooi room, # 
the entire series would be useful in every class. 
where Geography is taught. 


From Hon. Warren Johnson, Supt. Public Instr 
tion, Maine: 

The Outlines are correct and distinct, the tit 
marked, gon ene a while the whole cartography 
pleasing and indicates faithful See 

ow 


wish they adorned the walls of every school. WE 
in our State, 

RockForD, ILt., Jan., 1871.) he tin 

Camp’s New Outline Maps would be a great Maid f 


to any live teacher in teaching Geography, and thé 
compact, neat, clear, economical form brings thé 
within the reach of most schools 
O. F. BALBOUR, 
JAS. H. BLODGETT, 
Principals Schools. 
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JACKSONVILLE, ILL ., Jan., 1871. 

I consider Camp’s New Outline Maps far supe: 
to any I have ever seen. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Supt. City Schools. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 22, 1872. 

Camp’s New Physical and Political Outline M4 

are received, and I note at once in these Maps, g¢@ 


eral accuracy of contour and natural features, GA Sen, 
cially in the representation of mountain systems, 

proper medium between plethora and m ssmene p 
details, superior coloring and finish, and hon : 
mechanical execution. The separate Physical M@@pOUr | 
on Mercator’s Projection, adds much ta the value Th 
the series. I regard them as ranking among i, ~ © 
most deserving appliances of their class, now @lVelie 


much in use in our schools. 
NEWTON BATEMAN, 
Supt. Pub. J 
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“Mamma, where do cows get the 

milk ?”? asked Willie looking up from 

OW Fthe foaming pan of milk which he had 

heen intently regarding. ‘‘ Where do 

you get your tears ?” was the answer. 

)After a thoughtful silence he broke 

rs out, “ Mamma, do the cows have to 
| Vibe spanked ?”” 

Aw English paper is authority for 










































lished. Mthe statement that if eggs intended 
b the tor setting are stored with the large 
-IPAL Bend down they will keep perfectly 

good for hatching more than a month. 
1e most H@Lhe reason given is that the air bub- 
mos Mhle does not spread so much as when 
miler’: he small end is down, and that this 
— spreading of the bubble injures the 


vitality of the egg. A _ successful 
poultry breeder in Massachusetts 
laims to have proved the correctness 
pf this assertion, and he adds that 
pggs thus treated will all hatch at 
bnce instead of varying several 
ours. 


sontrast 
Basins, 
lines . of 

These 
iportant 


X §0 in. 
x 30 in. 
X 30 in. 
|X 30 in. 
)X §0 in. 





The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
as $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
ance. We stop all papers when the 
Sime for which they have been paid 
or expires. 





Please write your name and post- 
fice address very plain (euclosing 
tamps to pay return postage,) and 
ou will be astonished at the prompt- 
ess with which you willreceive re- 
blies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 





WE stop sending all papers when 
he time for which they have been 
paid for expires. * 


* 
> 


WILL our friends who desire to get 
grotices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
utes, advertisements and other mat- 
er into the JOURNAL, please remem- 
y Schools. Ber that we must have itin hand by 
he 15th of the month previous to 
BPublication ? 











Send us short items im regard to 
he progress, ‘needs and results of 
our schools. . 
These are read by the people, and a 
lvelier interest in the work done by 
bur teachers is created. 
The education of the children is the 
feat question. Let us press its im- 


OMITTED LESSONS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


—_— 


S soon as a child is old enough to 
have any distinct idea of the 
meaning of the word duty, its duties 
gradually arrange themselves in his 
mind in three quite clearly defined 
classes, which may be called for our 
present purpose, religious, social and 
arbitrary. He is told, for instance, 
that he “ ought ”’ to be good and gen- 
tle, forgiving, generous and truthful, 
because it will please God to have him 
so. He is told that in so doing he will 
grow to be like Him. These require- 
ments stand therefore, in the mind of 
a child, as religious, and it is his rela- 
tion to God which gives them their 
validity. Second, he is taught that 
he “ ought” to be orderly and patient, 
regular in his habits and punctual in 
his performance of duty; not wasteful 
but economical of his possessions, and 
that he ought to think beforehand as 
to what he is to do and not to leave 
all his preparations till the last minute. 
He “ought ”’ to do these things be- 
cause his own work is thereby made 
more easy and he can accomplish 
more; also because others are helped 
thereby, and these duties consequently 
have in his mind a merely empirical 
authority. They are highly ‘ expe- 
dient,’’ and he finds as he has been 
assured that he would make life more 
easy to him if he performs them. 
They have their authority then in 
themselves and in the relation het ears 
to society in general. These two 
classes of duties he finds obligatory 
on him wherever he may be and at all 
seasons; that is to say, space and time 
seem to have no effect upon them, and 
they remain always constant. As an 
example of the third class, which we 
have catled arbitrary for want of a bet- 
ter term, we give the regulations of his 
school room. He “ought,” he is told, 
to keep silence in study hours, not to 
talk and not to assist his fellow pupil 
who happens not to be.able to answer 
the question. He “ought”. to rise 
when the bell strikes and pass in a 
certain order to a certain recitation. 
But this class of duties vary with 
different schools and different teach- 
ers, and what is right tu-day and here 


and there. So that their validity 
seems to the child to consist in the 
will of a certain person or the author- 
ity of acertain school. With this last 
class of duties as we find them in the 
child’s mind, I have nothing to do at 
present. With the first there is no 
question of their religious nature; 
but I wish, in sneaking of the second, 
to ask whether the ground on which 
they stand may not be considerably 
elevated, and whether the common 
lessons recited daily in our schools do 
not furnish abundant and always 
ready material for such work. 
The duties we have enumerated in 
this class are Punctuality, Regularity, 
Order, Economy, Forethought and 
Patience. They are called minor vir- 
tues, but in their bearing on the whole 
character are certainly deserving of a 
highername. I will endeavor to show 
how they may be enforced by the reg- 
ular recitations, and at the same time 
placed upon a higher footing. Of 
course the illustrations must be drawn 
mainly from the physical sciences, as 
their objects reflect to us the thought 
and ways of working of the Creator. 
In the botany recitation for instance, 
the lesson is on the sap of plants, and 
while the children are told how the 
long still juices start and run in the 
spring, obeying the upward callof the 
sunshine, may they not learn as well 
that God is punctual in his work? 
They do not find one tree delaying till 
August and another shooting forth its 
buds in November, but punctual to 
the time appointed. The sap flows 
through winter-stiffened stem and 
bud, and the marvel of spring comes 
tous. Or in the geography hour the 
class have given the boundaries of 
California, and are telling of the cli- 
mate. As the teacher explains how 
the northern tropical cloud belt moves 
northward and southward with the 
sun, dragged as far south as Califor- 
nia when the sun goes on its yearly 
trip to the southern tropic, is there no 
lesson of punctuality to be enforced 
here from the example of the great 
Father. Punctual to its appointed 
time the current sets in or out of the 
Red Sea; punctual to its season 


** The mild southwest monsoon has risen 
On broad grey wings of gloom,’’ 








portance at every point, 





may be pronounced wrong to-morrow 


when the great southern peninsulas 
of India appeared dry out of the 
ocean, and the northeast monsoon has 
come in its time to bring back the 
sunlight and fair weather. Cannot 
the hour in geography be made to 
teach something more, even to the 
youngest children, than locations and 
number of inhabitants? Astronomy 
in other years will enforce the lesson, 
as by the unbending science of math- 
ematics it announces not only the 
eclipses of the sun and moon but the 
visits of comets and meteors that nev- 
er fail punctually to keep their ap- 
pointments. 

As for regularity, the phenomena 
of day and night, summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest that follow in 
unbroken regularity furnish examples 
of the Creator’s mode of working 
always at hand. While the curves in 
which the heavenly spheres sweep 
their long march, nay, even the irreg- 
ular regularity of the always one- 
sided elm leaves, as the children are 
looking at them in order to learn to 
distinguish them from the maple with 
its always double trinity of points, 
will teach them the same lesson, that 
God moves not only “ina mysterious 
way ” but in an always regular way 
in his wonderful works, whether great 
or small. 


And again, before the children are 
old enough to learn from Milton that 
“order is heaven’s first law,” may 
they not discover it for themselves in 
their daily lessons? The mica lies in 
regular plates and the quartz crystals 
do not vary from their proper number 
of sides. The cells of the honey-comb 
are fitted each to each and each in its 
own place. While the older classes 
count the number of leaves in the one 
complete curve round the plant’s stem 
in their perfect order, the little ones 
can learn how even in the depths of 
the ocean the organ pipe coral is built, 
red pillar above pillar; and the fishes 
even “‘have their bounds which they 
may not pass over,” whether up or 
down or from side to side, each being 
in its own place. In orderly ranks 
the great mountain ranges crowd 
themselves in the western continent 
upon its western side, while in orderly 
line again, in the vast eastern conti- 
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lie upon the southern edge. In its 
own place the ice floats on the surface 
of the water and the rocks lie far be- 
low. Each thing has its own place, 
and is found always in that place in 
the great museum of the Creator as 
they. were called into being in the 
profound and perfect order of his 
thought. 

As to economy, the phenomena of 
meteorology are rich inlessons. The 
rain-drop waters the rose’s heart and 
falls to the earth as the child picks the 
flower. Running through myriad 
channels it helps in the flowing spring 
to quench the thirst of the tired tray- 
eler, is exhaled in his breath, floats in 
the air as acloud to shade the “ white- 
sleeved row ” of mowers in the hay 
field, and borne by the winds falls in 
rain into the ocean there helping to 
carry on the life of the fish, and again 
tossed up in spray on some far-off 
atoll to nurse to life some little plant 
just beginning to clothe the barren 
coral with vegetation for the use of 
man. Chemistry is never weary ,of 
tracking the elements through all their 
windings, and showing how the par- 
ticles, obeying the thought of the 
Creator, are turned and twisted and 
made to serve now in this combina- 
tiou and now in that to produce all 
kinds of results and effects. Is there 
anything in God’s physical universe 
which is made to serve only one end? 
Are the trees good for nothing but to 
supply a hold for the nests of the 
birds “ that sing among the branches,” 
or the springs only that the wild asses 
may quench their thirst ? The moun- 
tains are manifold in their uses. On 
their summits gather the snows which 
feed the spring torrents that clothe 
the valleys with corn; bear navies to 
their destination and build and des- 
troy continents for the history of 
man. On their sides are nourished 
the pines that are destined to sail the 
seas and to supply many another arti- 
cle of commerce, thereby forcing man 
by means of trade to come out from 
his savage life of dead isolation and 
rise to civilization and freedom; in 
their caverns hide the coal and iron 
without which he were helpless. 
From their tops blow the cool breezes 
to invigorate the dwellers in the low 
lands; cloud-compellers, they force 
out the rain from their misty folds, 
and rising in solemn stillness they 
stand to him who sees as a type of 
strength and peace which feeds his 
inner life while they minister to his 
outer needs. 

God is not ashamed to be economi- 
cal of his forces. Is this not a good 
lesson for our American boys and girls 
to learn, and is it irreverent to tell 
them that in being so themselves they 
are in very truth more like Him? 

And forethought. Shall our botany 
class miss that lesson as they watch 
the buds for the next spring’s growth 
slowly forming through all the sum- 
mer before ; tiny leaf and flower buds 
packed away ih order, warmly cov- 
ered with downy wool and thatched 
with water-proof scales to keep out 
“the cold Novemberrain?” And the 
class that pauses to-day over the oil- 
wells of Pennsylvania and gives the 


statistics of the city of Pittsburgh, 
shall they not be led somewpat to ap- 
preciate the forethought which ons 
ago stored up the. abundant sunshine 
in the great tropical forests, sunk 
them below the sea, guarded their 
slow decay, packed them closely to- 
gether by mountain masses piled 
above, heated them from volcanic 
fires, and so made them ready for the 
men not yet created upon the surface ? 
There is no intelligent child of twelve 
years old, or even younger, whose 
eyes do not grow deeper and fuller as 
she listens to such stories, or who does 
not realize, with a reverence for com- 
mon things, perhaps never felt before, 
that God takes pains to have things 
ready long before they are needed, 
and does not wait for that time to 
work for the accomplishment of his 
plans, and she goes away from that 
lesson feeling with a new comprehen- 
sion that even in her own little duties 
she will be more like him if she cul- 
tivates forethought. 


Patience is closely allied to the pre- 
vious duty. To God “a thousand 
years are as one day,” but the girl 
who has heard these words from the 
sacred desk on many a Sunday, may 
feel a deeper meaning in them as her 
teacher in physiology speaks to her of 
the growth of the tiny cells which go 
to make up bone and muscle and car- 
tilage and brain, and may perhaps 
check her own impatience in her daily 
tasks at the remembrance.. And as in 
her geology recitation she is led to 
trace the earth’s history through all 
the ages, and as with a sense of awe 
she beholds 


** Millions perishing to pave 
The planet with a floor of lime;’’ 


as she traces the slow and gradual 
preparation of the nebulous mass for 
the abode of human beings, she can- 
not fail, in this insight into the infinite 
patience of the Creator, somewhat to 
grow into it herself. Or as the pages 
of her history show her, in the light 
which the more mature thought that 
her teacher brings to it, that 
‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 


Though with patience he stands waiting 
With exactness grinds he all.’’ 


She will learn patience under her 
work, her trials, her future life, which 
will stand her in good stead, and thus 
build her soul more into the likeness 
of her Maker. 

For the little children, the natural 
history will teach the same lesson. 
The two little black ants that with 
such patient endeavor manage to car- 
ry to their patiently builded home 
their booty of a dead spider; the silk 
worm that patiently spins its cocoon 
of the finest threads, and waits to 
grow its wings; the slender stalk of 
corn that grows day by day so little, 
and yet in time is above their golden 
heads ; even their little examples in 
addition and the lines in their draw- 
ing all may be made to teach the same 
lesson. 

Out of innumerable examples that 
are recognized and used every day by 
the skillful educator, I have selected 
a few, endeavoring to show how 
these duties, which I have called so- 





cial, may be lifted to higher plane and 


how the child may be made to feel 
that the commandment “Be ye per- 
fect as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect,’”’ may and does include 
more than to be obedient and truthful, 


gentle and loving. 
New YorkE. 





“THE BROAD GAUGE.” 
RESIDENT PORTER, of Yale 
College, in a recent address be- 

fore the State Teachers’ Association, 
of Connecticut, came out fairly and 
squarely on to the “ broad guage plat- 
form,” showing conclusively that 
“the public school, with its wider 
view and training, lays a better foun- 
dation for correct intellecual habits 
than the academy or private school 
can do.” 

No man is better qualified to speak 
on this question than President Por- 
ter, and we present the following ex- 
tracts from his address bearing direct- 
ly on this point. He says: “The 
course preparatory to college is, I 
regret to say, largely confined to spe- 
cial schools. This results especially 
in two disadvantages: 1. A division 
into clearly defined classes is intro- 
duced even in childhood between 
those who should stand as much as 
possible upon a common footing. 2. 
Those withdrawn thus to select 
schools have their attention diverted 
into a narrowed range of acquisition. 
When there should be a general train- 
ing in the use of correct English, in 
the fundamentals of mathematics, in 
geography, in the facts and relations 
of natural history in its several de- 
partments, and in the outlines of at 
least one modern language, the lad is 
put at special and narrowing work. I 
mean to say, in other words, that 
Latin and Greek are begun too early, 
and pursued too exclusively, and that 
time which, during a certain interval, 
would be more economically spent in 
a wider range, is almost wasted by 
the presentsystem. There is required 
of an educated man a background of 
common knowledge which the college- 
bred man rarely possesses for this 
very reason. There is needed, too, a 
foundation in correct intellectual hab- 
its, which the public school, with its 
wider view is better fitted to give 
than the mere grammar school. There 
is needed, not less, a foundation in 
common sense, an acquaintance with 
common things and common people, 
and with the common aims and hopes 
of the masses, which the segregation 
of the prevailing method preyents. I 
look back to the years spent — un- 
profitably enough, indeed, and under 
methods barbarous enough —in a cer- 
tain old red schoolhouse, as among 
the most valuable of my life for this 
very reason, and I believe that many 
will unite in like testimony. I will 
speak of certain general disadvan- 
tages of the method of segregation. 

And, first of all, as special schools 
are now constituted, both trustees 
and teachers strive toward high pres- 
sure. The result is that lads are kept 
almost exclusively on the dead lan- 
guages, and on the routine of these 








during a period which exerts so vital 


an influence over them that spontane. 
ity of growth is seriously checked. 
A direct outgrowth of this is the 
extreme wearisomeness of such 4 
course. Who does not pity from the 
bottom of his heart the lad who, from 
ten to thirteen, is bound down to his 
Latin grammar, his Latin exercises, 
his Latin translations? And if we 
pity him, why should we not help 
him? The trouble is that his work 
has no connection with a living lan. 
guage, and that not even what con. 
nection might be brought out is 
shown. The process should be carried 
on side by side with an intelligent 
study of English, and it should never 
happen that only after years of study 
it should dawn on the pupil’s mind 
that the old, dead tongue is similar in 
structure to the language of his every 
day life. Work so exclusively a 
specialties at so early a period is ful 
of disadvantages and full of loss. 


The high pressure and _ the- hari 
work result, thirdly, in mechanical 
habits of thought. The book is stud 
ied to be committed, and committe 
to be recited, and retained to be ex 
amined on, and not as intelligent 
knowledge which is to form part of 
the furnishing of a working mind 
Now I concede that, as our system 
now stands, we can expect no imme 
diate or thorough change to avoil 
these difficulties. In some of out 
larger cities boys may be successfull) 
fitted for college entirely at the publi 
schools, but not in the smaller town 
and in country places. I therefor 
take the position that the publid 
schools should be brought as nearly a 
may be into such efficiency that ii 
may do much of the preparatory 
work, and that the young should bh 
kept as long in them as may be, whil 
some dependence is yet placed ot 
private instruction, or on select of 
funded schools for the final touches 0 
academic preparation. 


I wish to speak next of certai 
evils of preparatory schools as such 
and I premise that many of them a 
natural, deep-rooted, and almost i 
capable of thorough eradication. Thi 
however, should not make us clos 
our eyes upon them, but we shoul 
rather strive the harder and the mo 
intelligently tor their overthrow. Th 
first evilof preparatory schools whi¢ 
I would mention is that of their te 
dency toward a premature use of th 
generalizing faculties. How ofte 
one enters a family of bright children 
one ot whom is singTed out and praise 
by parents and friends as the child ¢ 
promise —a kind of oracle. And th 
great point emphasized is the fact ths 
the child “is never satisfied unless ht 
knows the reason for everything. 
Often, indeed, does such a child fulfil 
fond expectations; but how often, 0 
the other hand, does this brilliar 
quality, exercised before the mind i 
ripe, lead to queries and speculatiou 
which are the mental ruin of tb 
child. Now, our methods of classi 
study deal too much—jin the case 0 
the school-boy -— with the philosophj 
of paradigms, and of phonetic at 





other changes. We haven’t the goo 
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d paradigm to learn, but the boy 
ust make his paradigm by meta- 
nysical rules for which he is as yet no 
ise ready. Ishould be one of the 
gst persons, from the nature of my 
udies, to object to generalization, 
nd I do not; but I do protest against 
aching a mind the generalization 
culty before it has normally grown 
it. What the mind needs to acquire 
st is a basis of facts—facts of the 
\diments of mathematics, geography, 
story, the natural sciences, the great 
vents and leading thoughts which 
ay prove both material for later in- 
rences, and which may stimulate the 
motions and keep the soul at a high 
nd healthful pitch. For this reason 
e memory is tenacious early, as if 
indicate that it should be chiefly 
ced at first. And our arid methods 
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every 
ly aiff classical study in the schools are to 
s full condemned in that they are arid, 


d lay little good foundation of the 
nd which I have outlined. Now I 
ant that there is a method of con- 
ucting text books and of teaching 
hich involves the highest generaliza- 
pn and the highest philosophy ; and 
ose we should have. But thesecret 
in book and teacher—should not 
unveiled to the child; the child 
ould be the unconscious pupil of a 
dden but profoundly based and sub- 
method, which, so used, may be the 
aking of him. A second pernicious 
ature of our preparatory schools is 
egrowing tendency to trust in spe- 
lexaminations. These derive much 
estige from the prevailing impres- 
bn that they are used with great 
ecess in French and German schools. 
it we are to notice that French and 
prman instruction—as any who 
ve been under such teachers may 
adily judge—is by dictation, the 
pil spending much of his time in 
pying into a book what he is expect- 
to reproduce the next day. The 
pil, used to this, can manifestly 
ive better under the written exam- 
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certaigmtion system than can one under the 
} suchfmerican system, which depends 
>m ar@@egely ontext books. Another thing 
ost immnich gives the system public favor 
. Thidthe fact that the newspapers are 
; clom@mstantly insisting on written exam- 
shoul@mtions and the like, as the true 
e mom™ethod of deciding competitions for 
v. Th@micial position. Now I grant that 




















;whicgmge method of written examinations 


ir temmecures certain advantages which can 
of thirdly be tound in any single other 


stem. I also concede that it affords 
liscipline of nerve, of power of ex- 
ession, aud of expeditious work, 
hich, at some time in an educational 
urse, must be highly valuable. But 
0 claim that it is in many respects 
fair; that the poor scholar, from a 
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rely on system and method, and the 
various paraphernalia of a well regu- 
lated institution, to the exclusion of 
individual and personal effort. Easy, 
easy indeed is it to ask routine ques- 
tions, to record the result in a marking 
book, to clinch the week’s work by a 
weekly examination, and a term’s and 
a year’s work in a like manner; far 
easier than to put questions in such 
fashion as to find whether the scholar 
has got at the essence of knowledge, 
or in such fashion as not only toreach 
the ear of the questioned pupil, but to 
thrill with subtle and suggestive 
power the whole class. But the real 
power lies in oral instruction; in the 
living and yivifying force of the 
contact of mind with mind. I 
would never be a teacher, if that 
meant only to turn the handle of nev- 
er so delicate an organ that went by 
machinery. I would not be a teacher, 
if all my work was to preside at reci- 
tations, put well-rounded questions, 
and conduct skillfully questioned 
written examinations. 

What I have said has been put in 
fragmentary form, but it has been the 
result of reflection, and in this infor- 
mal manner I present it to you for 
your thoughtful consideration. 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 








i sas must always be a subject of re- 
gret that the convention which 
framed our constitution voted down 
a proposition for the establishment of 
a National University. We hail the 
revival of such a measure now with 
joy, and deeply deplore that one so 
prominent as the Presideut of Harvard 
should have arrayed himself against so 
beneficent a measure. The narrowness 
of his views and the feebleness of his 
arguments will, however, disarm his 
antagonism, neutalize his influence, 
and cause his objection to fall power- 
less before so intelligent a tribunal as 
the American people. 

To Mr. J. W. Hoyt we tender our 
thanks for the signal ability and zeal 
he has displayed in advocating the 
measure, and commend his pamphlet 
to the thoughtful consideration of all 
lovers of their country’s true great- 
ness. 

We submit a few thoughts on this 
subject of mind culture. “Of the 
necessity of mind what need have I 
to speak? I might as well speak of 
the necessity of air to the bird’s wing, 
or water to the fish’s fin. Almighty 
mind guides the universe. As to this 
earth, just in proportion to the devel- 
opment and culture of man’s intellect, 
he participates in that guidance. 
Knowledge enables him to lay his 
hand upon the great machinery 
which God has constructed, and to 
direct its movements for his own 
benefit. Hence in order to be fitted 
for our present sphere we need mind, 
the clear shining and far shining of 
the luminous intellect. If we would 


thing FPtain facility, may pass creditable 
d fulfil@uster ; that the real scholar, for lack 
ften, om that facility, may suffer undeserv- 
rillianmly. I ask anybody who is accus- 
mind ig@med to read examination papers it 
nlatiowgm does not always read them with 
of thes enlightened by a knowledge of 
lassici scholar’s real attainments, and if 
case de does not always detect discrepan- 
losophigees- 
tic av™mA third pernicious feature of our 
eparatory school is a tendency to 
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find new constellations in the heavens, 
or discover new features in stars al- 
ready known, we demand a telescope 
of greater space-penetrating power. 


No longings, no night watchings, no 





aspirations will ever enable us to see 


one inch beyond the capacity of our 
glass. “Give mea larger eye,” says 
the astronomer, and I will reveal to 
you another rank of worlds mar- 
shalled behind those whose shining 
hosts you now behold. Rearstronger 
minds, says the lover of truth and 
light, and they will lift up the race to 
sublimer heights of dignity and pow- 
er. In this way we shall obtain 
thought producing instead of thought 
repeating men. 


Mind is immeasurably more valua- 
ble than any form of material wealth. 
For one such man as Arkwright or 
Fulton or Sir H. Davy, the world 
could afford, if it had them to give, a 
hundred Californias, and pay them 
down. One such man as Whitney is 
worth more than all the common 
schools of New England ever cost. 
If the mere doctrine of chances, if 
what we call mere fortuity, would 
turn up one such Christian patriot 
and statesman as J. Quincy Adams 
once in a hundred years, it would re- 
ward all the bravery and pay for all 
the perils of the May Flower. Now 
on this topic there are two or three 
great principles to be brought into 
view, in whose light the pathway of 
human duty becomes radiant. In the 
first place there is no increase of ab- 
solute truth in the universe, and there 
can be none. The number of minds 
that know truth may be indefinitely 
increased, but there can be no more 
truth to be known. All truth pre- 
existed in the Divine Mind. The cre- 
ation of the visible universe, with the 
formation of the countless orders of 
beings that dwell in it, did not create 
truth; it only displayed it. It only 
made those things objective, in the 
splendors of creation, which before 
were subjective in the Divine Mind. 
Truth, therefore, is not progressive, 
though finite beings may be forever 
progressive in acquiring it. 

Ever since the creation of Adam 
the heavens have been as full of starry 
glories as they will be to-night. The 
race waited for the great minds that 
should lay open those starry depths of 
heaven. Themindscame; the depths 
were laid open, and the celestial light 
blazed down upon us to attest the 
power and beneficence of the Creator, 
and again to make all the sons of God 
shout together for joy. 


It is so in regard to all things. In 
all philosophies, in all theologies, in 
all principles of ‘whatever kind, there 
are now just as many absolute truths 
in existence as there ever will be. 
There they exist, more valuable to 
man than zones of gold, and the prob- 
lem which we have to work is to pre- 
pare the men who can discover these 
more glorious truths, just as men pre- 
pared the telescopes, by which the 
pre-existent stars were discovered. 
The truths whose shining faces no 
man has yet seen, are no less real, 
they will be no less freighted with 
blessings when they come, than those 
by which we have been already glad- 
dened and improved. But they lie 
beyond the frontier of our present 
knowledge, and therefore as yet are 





minds and therefore must rear the 
minds which can push forward this 
frontier of knowledge so as to bring 
these truths with all their benefactions 
from the further to the hither side — 
from the barren possibility of being 
enjoyed into actual realized enjoy- 
ment. 


Now this is just what a National 
University will accomplish for the 
people of these United States. By 
its location at the National Capital ; 
by its vast endowment, and array of 
distinguished ability; by its nation- 
ality, and by the high attainments de- 
manded for admission to its privileges, 
it will furnish us the minds, that 
would otherwise be delayed centuries 
in their appearance, to open up to us 
the treasures that lie buried in Na- 
ture’s beneficent storehouse awaiting 
the genius of some scientific Columbus 
to lead the way to their utilization or 
multiplied adaptations to the diversi- 


fied wants of man. M. D. 
Norfolk, Va. 


PROGRESS. 





HIS extract, which we copy from 
a letter from Coryelle county to 


T 


‘the Waco Examiner, shows something 


of the progress of the western coun- 
ties of Texas: 


Allow a subscriber to drop you an 
inkling of what we are, and what we 
are doing and what we want in this 
neighborhood. 


We are’ Georgians, Tennesseeans 
and Arkansians — peaceable, quiet, 
law-abiding farmers, merchants and 
artizans, living in and around the 
beautiful village of Oak Grove in har- 
mony, tilling the rich, virgin soil of 
prairie and bottom land. Our popu- 
lation has increased ten-fold in the 
last five years; our acreage of tillable 
land in cultivation has increased over 
twenty-fold. Five years ago, in a ra- 
dius of twenty miles from this place, 
twenty bales would have covered the 
cotton crop; last year, fifteen hundred 
were ginned and packed in the same 
area. Where the stock men were 
monarchs of all théy surveyed, now 
appear neat dwellings, flourishing 
farms, orchards, and all the parapher- 
nalia of civilized life. We have two 
good stores, where those urbane gen- 
tlemen, Dunn & Pruet and I. B. Cole- 
man cater to the wants of the neigh- 
borhood. A fine academy is now 
being erected, 50x32 feet, Masonic and 
Grange hall above. We have wood, 
blacksmith and shoeshops carried on 
by skillful workmen, alive to ail the 
modern improvements. 


And now comes our crowning want 
—a sure fortune for the lucky coming 
man,,and come he wilt—to erect a 
flouring mill on one of the best and 
most remunerative sites in Middle 
Texas. We have abundant water, 
which, with a little outlay, would be 
inexhaustible in any season ; abundant 
fuel near and cheap, and a large area 
of fine wheat land surrounding. Do 
not you see the pile of lucre awaiting 
the man? Tell him to come along; 
we are waiting for him, and if he 





useless to mankind. -We need the 


tarry long, we will erect one ourseles. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


X. Class Management. 


NTENSE common sense is the first 
qualification of the teacher. This 
ingredient seems to have been omitted 
in the make up of many school keep- 
ers. Were inattention, dullness and 
stupidity the ends of school life these 
would be admirable teachers. It is 
cheering to know that these stupids 
are eyerywhere giving place to wise, 
live teachers. 

I recently visited a schoo] which I 
would gladly paint for our National 
Centennial; but I can only sketch a 
few striking features here. 

A MISSOURI SCHOOL. 


The teacher presided as an elder 
sister. Her voice was low, earnest 
and cheerful. She left to savages and 
monsters the dictatorial tone, the 
biting sarcasm, the stinging sneer and 
the cowardly threat. Her pupils, 
trusted and encouraged, were evi- 
dently developing every noble trait. 

Vigor and utility characterized the 
school. “ Adaptation and dispatch” 
was the teacher’s motto. She had 
breathed her spirit into each pupil. 
Earnest, cheerful, effective work was 
written on each face. To the antedi- 
luvians of the profession she left all 
time-wasting tactics, useless forms 
and stultifying processes. 

Her class management I have never 
seen surpassed. At the signals, ready, 
rise, turn, march, about twenty pupils 
quietly and quickly took their places. 
They stood at the blackboard accord. 
ing to height. 

Teacher.—“ Write an outline of 
percentage. Board; write.” All 
turned to the left; at the latter signal 
each took a crayon in his right hand 
and eraser in his left. In a moment 
the boards were covered with neat 
outlines. 

Teacher.—* Attention. Tell what 
you know about percentage, James.” 
James briefly and pointedly preseuted 
the subject as outlined. 


Teacher.—‘“‘ No. ones tell the same 
to No. twos. Board; ones.’ She 
had her class divided into sections of 
two each. No. ones as pupils recited 
to No. twos as teachers. After a few 
searching questions, which the pupils 
answered in their own language, the 
teacher read an example. 


Teacher.—‘ Board, erase, solve.” 
Quickly the boards were covered with 
brief solutions. | As each finished the 
solution he turned to the left. At the 
signal, Attention, the three or four 
not through turned. The example 
was first explained by a member of 
the class, and afterwards No. twos 
explained to No. ones. 

The explanations and criticisms 
were excellent. 

An example for mental solution was 
now given. 

Teacher.—* B. sold two horses for 
$120 each. On the first he lost 20 per 
cent. and on the second he gained 20 
per cent. How much did he gain or 
lose in the transaction ?” 

On obtaining the result each pupil 


.| required but a moment. 








raised his hand. This silent solution 


Teacher.—* Result. Mary.” 

Mary.—“ He lost $30.” 

Teacher.—“ John.” 

John.—* He lost $10.” 

At the signal Result, all who could 
giveit raised theirhands. When Mary 
was named all hands were dropped, 
but when she gave an incorrect result 
all that disagreed again raised their 
hauds. As all agreed with John, no 
hands were raised. Throughout the 
recitation whenever a pupil was 
named to answer, the hands were 
dropped; but when a mistake was 
made the hands were again raised and 
another pupil was called on. 

Teacher.—“Solve. Joseph.” 

Joseph.—“ He lost on the first horse 
20 per cent., or one-fifth the cost, and 
he received four-fifths the cost.”’ 

Ellen.—“ As $120 is four-fifths the 
cost, one-fourth of $120 or $30 is one- 
fifth the cost or what he lost on the 
first horse.”’ 

Anna.—* As he gained on the sec- 
ond horse 20 per cent. or one-fifth the 
cost —”’ 

Ollie—“He sold it for one-fifth 
more than cost, or six-fifths of the 
cost —”’ 

Cora.—“ He received six-fifths the 
cost or $120.” 

Rollo.—‘‘ Then one-sixth of $120 or | 
$20 is one-fifth the cost, or what he 
gained on the second horse.” 

Harold.—* As he lost $30 on the 
first horse and gained $20 on the sec- 
ond,” 

Norma.—“ He lost the difference be- 
tween $30 and $20 which is $10.” 

Teacher.—“‘ No. ones give solution 
to No. twos. Ones.’ This feature 
seemed to add great interest, besides | 
giving much practice. 








Teacher.—“ Attention. Criticisms.” | 
A few good criticisms were made by 
the pupils. The teacher called atten- | 
tion to one fault. All were ready for | 
the next example. The recitation | 
continued thirty minutes. Some ten | 
or twelve examples were solved, and | 
each example was solved by each pu-| 
pil. Nota moment was lost. Each | 
member of the class was constantly | 
occupied and intensely interested. | 
Each was stimulated to make his best 
efforts. Here was growth. Here was 
real education. 


The plan of thus combining mental | 
and written arithmetic struck me as 
eminently sensible. I have long in- 
sisted that our mental arithmetics 
should be injected into the written, 
giving alternate examples suitable for | 
mental solution. The ideal arithmetic | 
of the future will undoubtedly be thus 
constructed. 

Here [ found an ingenious teacher 
skillfully supplying the defects of the 
textbooks. By changing the numbers 
she adapted alternate examples for 
solution. In such hands the most de- | 
fective books are made to do good | 
service. Miss——had no fault to! 
find with the book. Certainly, one | 
who has so little common sense as to | 
be continually berating the text book | 
before his class is sadly out of his 
sphere in the school room, 








| inamination ?” 


No attempt was made to solve all 
the problems in the lesson. Those 
most difficult, or best suited to illus- 
trate the principle were selected. 
This is evidently the right plan in all 
recitations. Unwjse_ teachers dwell 
long on details and call it thorough 
teaching. Here the pupils were 
trained to master principles, and were 
rendered skillful in their application. 
They were constantly tested by 
searching questions and original ex- 
amples. This is thorough teaching. 

I find I have exhausted my space in 
sketching a single recitation. I must 
defer for another paper the good 
things I noticed in the recitations in 
reading, grammar, geography, objec- 
tive teaching, etc. 

A NEW YORK SCHOOL. 


I confess to a little Western pride 
in contrasting a Missouri school taught 
by a Missouri teacher with one of the 
favored schools of New York city. 

The editor of the New York School 
Journal. who seems to have a chronic 
disgust for stupidity and sham, in a 
recent issue reports a visit to one of 
the noted city schools. 

He says that over two hundred sig- 
nals wereusedl Tolearn and execute 
these occupied a -onsiderable portion 
of the time. Heasks the startling ques- 
tion, “ How many of the forms ans! 
modes of proceeding adopted in the 
school room will bear a strict exam- 
He cruelly intimates 
that some teachers still carry rocks in 
one end.of the sack and-bran in the 
other, and calls it ‘‘ waste labor in 
education!’? From such grists he 
thinks we need not expect much flour. 


~~ 


PAPER ON TEACHING MATHEMAT- 
ICS. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 





FORM AND NUMBER. 


SHALL endeavor to present such 

methods of teaching the different 
branches of mathematics as are easily 
comprehended by the teacher and are 
readily applied in the class-room. 

It is believed that the abstract form 
which apparently invests the science, 
arises from a vague conception of the 
subject matter, and that by suitable 


illustrations even the more abstract 


portions are susceptible of clear pre- 
sentation. 

Another difficulty of frequent oc- 
currence — inattention to the order in 
which the different branches ought to 
be taught. The senses are active be- 
fore the power of abstract reasoning, 
hence concrete mathematics should 
precede the abstract conceptions of 
forms and principles. 

The following lemmas lie at the 
foundation of all correct mathematical 
instruction: 

1. The teacher must understand the 
nature and the capabilities of the 
pupil. 

2. The instruction must be adapted 
to the pupil. 

3. The instruction must commence 
with the known. 

4, The objective form must precede 
the subjective idea. 





| 





5. Teach one thing at a time; te 
it well. . 

6. Practice precedes theory. 

7. The progress of the pupil m 
be, by easy steps, fromthe simple 
the difficult. 

8. The instruction must thorougt 
reach the understanding. 

9. The pupil must see, do, and ¢f 

10. The instructor must be th 
oughly prepared — talk but little, 
to the point. 

FORM AND NUMBER. 

The ideas of form and number ; 
awakened in the intelligence early 
life. Nature thus indicates that : 
ometry — which is the science of fo 
and extent—is certainly one of 
first subjects.to be taught; not as 
subjective science but objectively a 
addressed to the eye and to the ju 
ment. The child readily distinguis 
es objects from each other by noti 
their points of resemblance and thd 
differences. One is long, another 
short, one is square, another is rouni 
one is broad, another is narrow; 
is thick, another is thin, etc., etc. 

To give the necessary instructi 
every school-room should be provid 
























with a “box of geometrical forms ai 
solids.” As an oral lesson, not to¢ TP- 
ceed fifteen minutes each day, anda V—\ 
in which all the pupils may engi 

the instructor may proceed to condi RR 
the exercise thus: Holding, fori pw 
stance, a cube in one hand and a cyii 

der in the other, ask the class to @ GW 
the difference between these t L L- 
bodies. The right hands are all rais 

and the instructor calls on some o™ P—E 







who gives an answer in the form of 
complete sentence. Right hands rais 
again by some members of the ci: 
and an answer given in proper fo 
as before; and so on till all the diff 
ences and resemblances are not 
Having awakened an interest, the i 
structor may proceed to hear descr 
tions of the form trom members 
the class, being careful however tl 
the pupils use correct language. | 
nally, the name of the form may 
told to the class, and as an exeré 
this name may be written on thes 
and blackboard, or slate or bla 
board, and such oral or written 4 
criptions as are necessary to makei 
knowledge thus obtained a perman 
acquisition. All the forms may 
scattered confusedly on the teach 
desk and pupils required to come i 
ward and find the special form. 

In a few mouths the forms may 
taught and the pupils will recogil 
them in many unexpected places. 

Special Directions.—First. P 
sent the objeet or two objects; 
the class examine closely. Seco 
Verbal descriptions of the sal 
Third. Give thename. Fourth. Dr 
a picture of the object, and requiré 
written description of it by those 
to write. Commence with the s 
plest first. Stimulate the pupils 
classify familiar objects according 
their forms. 

[To be continued.] 
Kansas City. 
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SCHOOL HOUSE FOR GROWING NEIGHBORHOOD. 


INDEX TO SCHOOL ReOM. 
T P—Teacher’s Platform. 
V—Ventilation Register. 


R R—Recitation Room. 
B W—Boys’ Wardrobe. 
G W—Girls’ q 

L L—Lobby or Hall. 
P—Porch. 


The design herewith presented is 
for a school housc intended for a 
growing neighborhood, where occom- 
modation is required for other than 
he primary grades, but not requiring 
2 second room. 

The building should be located if 
possible on a level spot or nearly so, 
and surrounded by trees and shrub- 
bery, and should face the south or 

vest. 

The entrance is from the open porch 
P, whieh will afford shelter to the 
Bcholars in inclement weather, while 
Waiting for the doors to open. The 

obby or hall, L LL, is connected with 
he school room by a door for the use 
of the teachers and visitors, and sep- 
arate wardrobes B W and G W, for 
both boys and girls, and R R is a rec- 
tation room for the more advanced 
lasses. The school-room is 26x32 ft. 

nd will seat 60 pupils, the smaller 
ones being under the charge of an as- 
sistant teacher if required. 

The rooms can be heated by either 


ness, and all experience teaches us, 
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SCHOOL ROOM 
60 sittincs, 
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stoves or a furnace; if by a furnaee it 
should be placed in a basement or cel- 
lar. Ventilation is secured in the 
same manner as in the graded school 
illustrated in a former number, by 
placing in the chimney a smoke pipe 
8 inches in diameter, connected with 
the stove or furnace, and extending 
this pipe to within two feet of the 
top of the chimney, the smoke and 
heat passing through this pipe rarei- 
fies the air in the flue, creating a strong 
draft, the flue connecting with this 
school room by an adjustable register. 
This method of ventilation has proved 
very effectual wherever it has been 
introduced. Responsible builders es- 
timate the cost of this building with 
a stone or brick foundation, from 
$1,800 to $2,000. Full sized and accu- 
rate drawings and specifications of 
this or any other of the numerous 
school buildings designed by Ben. J. 
Bartlett and J. L. Merriam, late Bart- 
lett & Chamberlain, Room 36, Ken- 
tucky block, Chicago, Il. 
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TEXAS NOTES. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the George- 
own Democrat says: 

The schools, which in the country 
are governed, not so much by the 
temperature of the season as by the 
tisure of the pupils, are opening their 


The present school law notwith- 
standing its many ‘defects, is being 
generally accepted here and schools 
are conducted under the same. It is 
to be regretted that Texas with her 
magnificent school fund should not 
occupy @ leading position in the mat- 
terof publicschools. Butsuch things 





Winter sessions, and are, as a general 
thing well attended. 





are not the growth of a day, and it 


is also absolutely necessary. 


system of public schools as we could 
wish to see. 


An “Old Farmer” in the Herald 
and Planter puts in a strong plea for 
public free schools. We present a 
few extracts from his sensible letter: 
“ Oh for a lodge in some vast wil- 
derness,’”’ &c., where nevermore the 
demands of the importunate tax col- 
lector would harrass us, would un- 
doubtedly be the hearty aspiration of 
many, were it not that such an isola- 
tion would be utterly impracticable, 
and its disagreeable surroundings 
would more than counterbalance the 
“ills we would fly from.” 

But we appreciate the advantages, 
the necessity of society, human sym- 
pathy is indispensable to our happi- 


that for the preservation of society, 
its healthy condition, the complex, 
costly machinery of civil government 


* * * * * * * 


Asylums for the relief of human 
suffering, courts, jails and penitentia- 
ries for the correction and punishment 
of injustice and crime ; judges, sheriffs, 
constables, policemen, and military 
companies for the protection of our 
frontier against Indians, these are 
some of the items that swell our tax- 
es, and it may look to some anti- 
republican, that the state should 
forcibly take the property of honest, 
hard-working men who have no need 
of these asylums, courts, jails, &c., in 
the way of taxes to pay for these 
things. 
Now, Mr. Editor, Iam an “ old fogy ” 
Jeffersonian Democrat; hard, honest 
labor is my birthright, my daily ne- 
cessity and a pure conscience is my 
seal of nobility, yet I consider it my 
duty as a member of society to pay, 
cheerfully and promptly my propor- 
tionate share of these expenses in- 
curred mostly in consequence of lazi- 
ness. ignorance and crime, and partly 
for the relief of God’s poor unfor- 
tunates. 
This is doubtless the sentiment of 
every honest, intelligent, sensible 
man. 
The great problem to be solved is, 
how can crimes, wrongs and human 
misery be diminished? How can the 
greatest advantages and blessings of 
society be secured with the least eyils 
and at the least expense ? 
The experience of the most en- 
lightened civilized countries answers 
—‘ Educate the masses,’’ “‘ Foster free 
public schools.” 
* * * * * * * 
In fine, the wisdom, the experience 
and humanity of the age have given 
their unqualified verdict in favor of 
free public schools, for the education 
of the masses at the public expense. 
To conclude, if we have incompe- 
tent or unsuitable teachers, poor 
school officers and poor schools, whose 
fault is it but that of the people them- 
selves ? 
What are they doing to improve 
them? What interest have they 


these officers and in the management 





may take years still to perfect such a 


shown in the election and choice of 


How often do they visit them? 
What would be thought of such in- 
difference, such personal neglect in 
any other affairs of far less importance 
to the individual and to the commun- 
ity? 

I would be the last to discourage or 
destroy private schools; nay, I would 
increase ten-fold their number and 
efficiency, but every feeling of pat- 
riotism and Christian humanity 
causes me to favor good public free 
schools. 


IN HIS PRIME AT SIXTY. . 








Editors American Journal of Education: 

AM sixty years old, and have been 
forty years engaged in the active 
duties of the school room; and not- 
withstanding my age and labors, I 
find myself, both mentally and physi- 
cally stronger than I was twenty-five 
years ago. This may be attributed to 
the fact that I use neither ardent 
spirits nor tobacco, rise early, take as 
much exercise as I can, and never suf- 
fer myself to become angry. I make 
this remark for the benefit of young 
teachers who may wish to preserve 
their health and energies to old age. 
The last number of your excellent 
Journal came to hand; and to say 
that I am well pleased with it is not 
enough. Iam really delighted. The 
article “Tools of Thought” is well 
worth the price of the paper for « 
year. 

We have organized a “ Teachers’ 
Institute.” in this county, and I have. 
been honored by being appointed 
Corresponding Secretary. Our next 
meeting will be held on the 14th inst., 
at which time I shall lay the claims of 
the Journal before the members, and 
hope to be able to obtain a good list 
of subscribers. 

Hoping that your labors may prove 
eminently succeseful, 

Iam yours, &c., 


R. A. HINDMAN. 
Forney, Kaufman Co. 


CHEERING Worps.—From almost 
every State come scores of letters 
similar to the following: As wecan- 
not answer all, we here acknowledge 
their receipt, and return our warmest 
thanks to the writers : 
“Accept thanks for the regular re- 
ception of your very excellent and 
practical journal, and further, allow 
me to congratulate you on your suc- 
cess in making it, in my opinion, sec- 
ond to none asan active, vitalizing 
power in the cause which it does, in- 
deed, polntedly and forcibly advo- 
cate. Yours, truly; J.J. ALLEN, 
Supt. Lucas county, Iowa.” 
Prof. J. M. Long of Chillicothe, 
writes, ‘The Journal rapidly gaining 
popularity in Northwest Missouri.” 








— The Legislature of California 
has passed a law forbidding the mak- 
ing of any difference in the salaries 
of teachers on account of sex. This 
is a golden deed. Let other States 
follow the example of the “Golden 
State.” 

— Superintendents and teachers will 
confer a great favor by sending us 
educational items from their several 
localities ; also by acting as agents for 





and condition of the schools? 





the Journal. 
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HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION will show the people 
who pay the taxes, not only what our 
teachers and school officers are doing, 
but the necessity for their work as 
well; hence the teachers and school 
officers should see to it that copies are 
taken and circulated in every school 
district in the United States. 

N. B. Remittances must be made 
by postoffice orders or registered let- 
ters or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses ou money 
otherwise sent. The full subscription 
price, and the postage, ten cents, must 
be sent for each subscriber, to obtain 
the premiums. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 

MIIS institution has already out- 

grown its present location and 
building, and at the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors it was resolved, 
on motion of Henry Hitchcock Esgq., 
that a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the practicability of 
obtaining a tract of land, not less than 
fifty acres, within convenient distance 
of the City, for the prospective site of 
the University. 

Preliminary measures were also 

taken, with reference to the erection 
of anew building for the use of “ Mary 
Institute,” on the corner of Beaumont 
and Locust streets, in course of the 
next twelve or eighteen mouths. The 
building is expected to cost at least 
$50,000, besides the ground, and efforts 
will soon be made to raise the amount 
with great probability of success. 
« Steps were also taken at the same 
meeting to admit the graduates of 
Mary Institute, free, to all the classes 
of the collegiate or polytechnic de- 
partments, either as regular or partial 
students, on examination, and subject 
to the rules and regulations of said 
departments; it being understood 
that a diploma shall not be given to 
any such student, except on comple- 
tion of the full course of study. 

The University is thus meeting all 
the requirements demanded by those 
who would give to woman the fullest 
opportunity for pursuing advanced 
studies, and is growing stronger in all 
its departments. 

The time has come for the West to 
found its own institutions, to educate 
its own children. St. Louis is to be 
the metropolitan city of the West, 
and there is no good reason why there 
should not be established here a Uni- 
versity of the highest class, with ad- 
vantages of education equal to those 
offered in the best institutions of 
America or Europe. 


*| educational journals in New England. 


Washington University is, by its 
liberal policy and advanced position, 
meeting all requirements made upon | 
it, and will continue to do so to the’ 
fullest extent. 


MORE CONSOLIDATION. 








SENSIBLE movement is that of 
the editors and publishers of| 


It is proposed we understand to com- 
bine them all into one to be called 
“The New England Journal of Edu- 


WHAT IS THE USE? 


N every side we hear the ques- 
tions: What is the use of all 

this expense of time and money for 
education? What good does it do to 
study into all of these impractical sub- 
jects? Why should our best years be 
spent in studyingGreek and Latin,lan- 
guages that have been dead for centu- 
ries? Or why should one wish to learn 
more than his trade or profession re- 
quires? One might reply: What zs 
useat all? The final cause of human 





cation,” the first number of which 


American Institute of Instruction, 


several New England States. Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell resigns his position as 
Commissioner of Public Schools of 
Rhode Island, to assume its editorial 
management, and Chas, C. Chatfield 
of New Haven, Ct., removes to Boston 
to take charge of the publishing. The 
“ Journal of Education” will be issued 
weekly, each number containing twen- 
ty pages, of the size of the “ Christian 
Union,” at the subscription price of 
$3.00 per year, including postage. 
The “New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation under these auspices ought to 
be a strong periodical, commanding 
the united support of educators and 
teachers throughout the country. 


dozen weak journals in New England 
any more than at the West. The 
Journals of Education published in 
Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Mississippi have been absorbed 
by the “ American Journal of Educa- 
tion’ some time since and the whole 
system of education is stronger by 
these consolidations, and teachers and 
educators are much better satisfied 
than with the old arrangements. 

The paper is stronger in all its de- 
partments, and the expense is very 
much less. Advertisers too reach a 
much larger number of intelligent 
readers at greatly reduced cost. New 
England has done wisely in following 
the example of “the West,” and we 
hope tosee astrong, able, independent 
and successful “Journal ot Educa- 
tion” established by the consolida- 
tion. 








THE STATE UNIVERSITY AT LAw- 
RENCE, KansAas.— The Board of 
Regents have selected Rev. James 
Marvin, D.D., of Pennsylvania, as 
President of the University, to suc- 
ceed Gen. Downer, who has been 
elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, his term of office be- 
ginning about the 10th of the present 
month. 

Dr. Marvin is a life-long educator, 
and is, no doubt, eminently qualified 
for the important position to which 
he has been elected. 

We may say to him that he will find 
his assistants, Profs. Bardwell, Snow, 
Dennis and Smith to be competent, 
genial and enthusiastic ‘‘ help-meets.” 
The “ Journal” sincerely wishes Dr. 
Marvin and the University abundant 





success. 





will be published at Boston, January | 
2, 1875, under the auspices of the| 





and the Teachers’ Associations of the | 
| in the participation by the individual 


There is no necessity for a half) 


life is not simply the devotion of it to 
use, even though the achievement of 
| that final cause absolutely requires of 
us all much devotion to nsefulness. 
The essential in human life consists 
| in the life of the whole. Hence, mere 
| labor and toil as such—mere devotion 
| of one’s life to the labor of supplying 
the wants of humanity, is alla delusion 
|to us unless wein turn participate in 
| the fruition ofthe whole. It is simple 
slavery or serfdom. 

We need but notice the manner in 
which this participation is accomplish- 
ed and in what it consists. Itis not 
alone in the*fact that each one of us 
orn for society and society in turn 
| gives us back food, clothing and shel- 
ter. That alone would have the form 
of a participation In the life of the 
whole. But by itself it would be only 
aform, a lying phantasm, a maya, an 
illusion. For the real fact would be 
that we as individuals were prisoned 
here in the flesh, and that we made all 
of this laborious combination, simply 
to supply our animal wants of food, 
clothing and shelter. What, then, is 
the content ofthisform? What essen- 
tial participation is there which has 
in it the power to make us whole in 
our innermost and spiritual selves ? 
It lies in our participatiou in the ra- 
tional intelligence ofhumanity. As 
laborers in prodnctive industry, we 
each produce particular things; we 
elaborate what is perishable into per- 
ishable articles of food, clothing or 
shelter. Butin our spiritual partici- 
pation with mankind we receive ideas 
|and aspirations which are not perish- 
able. For participation in,an idea, 
instead of devouring the idea and de- 
|stroying it, rather makes the idea 
|more potent. The one who commu- 
nicates an idea to his fellow man 
knows it better for having communi- 
| cated it, and the one who learns it, 
instead of depriving any one else of 
his share of it, thereby assists others 
to share it. Itis the miracle of the 
feeding of the multitude at the sea of 
Gallilee. Man does not live by bread 
alone. The secret of all his move- 
ments is that deepest necessity to see 
himself reflected in the world of mat- 
ter and in the world of man. Not his 
finite bodily existence—that is not 
what he wishes to see reflected. It is 
his infinite nature, his reason, that 
which makes him—a puny individual 
—potentially all mankind ; that which 
makes the soul of the weakest a some- 
what of infinite worth. To reveal 
;this rational nature that works in 








more visibly in society as a whole, or 
in the movements of the World-His. 
tory—is the final cause of our strug. 
gles. 

If participation with the highest 
life—such as gets embodied in Art, 
Religion and Science- is essential to 
every human being, in order that he 
may realize in himself his humanity 
and distinguish himself from the 
brute animal, then the means of this 
participation are essential to man, and 
their establishment is to be regarded 
as the highest deed of the practical 
world. To this end the invention of 
letters, of movable types, the print. 
ing press, the telegraph, the daily 
newspaper, the book, the library and 
the reading room all contribute. 

So long as life exists in the body, 
each individual drop of blood per. 
forms its regular pilgrimage to the 
heart, its Mecca, for purification and 
participation in the life of the whole, 
Just so each individual of humanity 
must periodically come into commun. 
ion with the whole, in order to assur¢ 
himself of his substantial spiritual 
existence. He must, by this mean 
and in this manner, become visible td 
himself. 

The Library is the temple dedica 
ted to the communion of man, as ail 
individual, with man, as a generic ex 
istence. Init each one may partici 
pate in the wisdom of the Race 
through the windows of the printe 
page. In it one may see the aestheti 
reflection of the sentiments and deed 
of his kind in the pages of a novel o 
apoem. In it one may realize a mor 
intimate communion with Reason i 
the study of Science and Philosophy 
or with the serious phases of devo 
tion by the aid of religious writing 
aud Scriptures. 





BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


LEGANT books, in elegant bind 
ing, to suit every taste, an 
every purse, can be found at our bool 
stores just now—and a good book i 
always an appropriate gift. 

In matter as well as manner, i 
quality of thought as well as in styl 
of binding, our holiday books thi 
season seem to be equal if not supe 
rior tothose of former years. Aut 
thors as well as publishers have pi 
their best before the people, and ever! 
heart that loves a good and beautifi 
thought will find its treasure expres 
ed in some form of poetry or prosei 
the infinite variety of beautiful bool 
now at hand. 

The East and the West, the Nort 
and the South contribute—all cow 
tries and climes, and all cultures a 
brought to us. Art, science, experi 
ence and money have combined 
produce the best, and’adapt it to th 
varied wants and tastes of the pe 
ple. Holiday books costing fabulot 
sums are bought by the few—-but the 
are bought and paid for, and we 
joice that wealth is thus used—bi 
withim the reach of all there are boo 
which are perpetual teachers of tru 
and duty, books which touch the sot 
with a fire divine, and kindle hope 





each one as an individual and stil] 


and aspirations which never die.” 
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shall be paid. 15 and under 21 years of age and had|ateacher could find time to do all|and design. ‘In addition to valuable 
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oO theB equals the best of “ Will Carleton’s”|174 the giris 6,555 closed the proces-| can begin to understand that educa-| the pamphlet the sub-reports of Profs. i. 


























1 andp productions. sion of illiterates in Mississippi. tion is not making much progress, | Kedsie, Ward, Platte, ete. It is, in 
rholef Dr. Holland’s “Mistress of the! ‘The above figures refer exclusively |even though there “are fifty-four] short, “a plain, unvarnished tale” of ii 
anityf Manse” should find a permanent place.|t 9 the whites. The great mass of| schools in one county.” what is being and to be done at this i 
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ricexg# Wecould not begin to enumerate | not easy to see what the result will be | become a permanent occupation. Kansas is pre-eminently an agricul- ; 
articif on this page these precious treasures if this want is not met ? Yours, Another valued correspondent from tural State, and has great need of a 

Race of wisdom and beauty, and we have X.Y. Z. | the South says: successful college devoted to the pro- 

rinted by no means done our duty to the| sxuma, Ava. “If Congress devotes the proceeds | motion of this industry, and we have 

theti@§ publishers who have sent us these pias of the public lands to the support of| reason to believe that the disposition ‘i 
deed Rent volumes—but we shall notice We give the above communication free schools, it is to be hoped that} of a large majority of the iin of 
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vel of some of them more at length in sub- ® prominent place in the “Journal, some method will be devised to pre-| the State is not to pull down but to 
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, orgy sequent issues of the JouRNAL. Do oa Rae MTN ee vent the division of the fund among] puild up this College ; and we predict 
son iif not let these “holidays” go by with- ; 


: many schools. More permanent i | i 
. They are sufficient, however, to ar- the many schoo I that the Legislature will, as soon as 
sophyfpout making some heart glad by these 


: ; : rest the attention of all, and we hope good can be accomplished by the con-| Kansas is herself again, make a.liber- 
devo beautiful and appropriate gifts. these States, with the help of Con- stant maintenance of one first class| a] appropriation for the erection of 
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STARTLING FACTS. gress, will inaugurate some system Of of schools which have but a single | institution, which are greatly needed. 
education adequate to redeem them : 
‘ 4 ‘ ‘ < term of three months annually. So mote it be. 
iS. Editors Ameriean Journal of Education: : from this bondage of ignorance and ee thee: of edention every _ 
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sbindfjregard to the number of illiterate| from it.—[Ep. At. Jour. Ep. patriot who wishes for the succe _ WILL you when Writing ; 
» anpeople ought to be published more ° our republic, and the stability of our) tisers, please say you saw their ad- 
ee . : . free institutions, should exert what-| vertisement in the “American Journal 
r boos Widely. FALSE IMPRESSIONS. eter , - :o-sunaahakiiaeeia.. # i 
ook if? Yourjournal has done much to show sensei si gg rac ” eaiataaanen aie ee , 
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the necessity of public schools, but as HE statistics of public schools in ALL matter for this Journal must 


yet the people scarcely know or real- 
ize the real facts in the case. 
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a styl nual reports, usually represent the) Mixep ScHoots. — In the South] month previous to publication. 
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ye puggmales 21 years old and over, the num-/the reports untrue, but that they fail|yery positive on this point and for- stop all papers when the time for 
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| book 


‘ ‘ account of color, yet there are very | is inflexible with us. 
ignorance. Of young men and girls|sjana reports fifty-four public schools few, if any, mixed schools outside of 


between the ages of 15 and 21 unable! for the year 1874; number of pupils,|New Orleans. Neither white nor Secrow 97 of the school law of 
© read and write the numbers were | average attendance, 2,880. colored people, throughout the coun-| Kansas ought to be placed upon every ij 
respectively 13,101 and 12,911. Of| ‘This looks well. Ilere the public try, want mixed schools. In those| statute book in the United States. tj 
Nortjoys between 10 and 15 there were! report stops, but let us examine a lit- parishes where the school system has] Let our teachers see to it that they 
coums9,843 ; of girls 16,654, in total igno-| tle further. They find that these proved most successful and the best keep themselves and the members of 
res amg'ance of books. schools were kept only three wonths | schools have been maintained, separ-| the legislature fuily posted upon what yi 
exper ALABAMA had 17,429 men and 31,-|during the year. We find that the| ate schools. have existed all the time. the school interests of the State de- 
ined (4901 women, 21 years old and over, in| whole number of educable children in| In some cases the white and colored | mand. 
to th@jthe same mental condition. Also 9,-|the county is 5,750. We find on in-| schools have been in the immediate 
e peqges2 male and 9,757 females between 15| quiry of the examiner who issued | neighborhood of each other, but no} Miss Mary P. WRIGurt, of Coffey, 
bulowjmud 21 growing up in like manner. | certificates to the fifty-four teachers| trouble has occurred. Actual results [Miss Mary A. Higby, of Labette, Miss 
ut theg#ollcwing these come 13,214 boys and | that the majority of them were very|in several parishes have proved that|U. Hebron, of Shawnee, Miss Phenis, 
we 1,016 girls between 10 and 15 years of| poorly qualified to teach, that most of|separate schools can be maintained|of Ellis, Miss Emma Johnson, of 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPZEDIA. — 
The American Cyclopedia: A Popular 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. Ed- 
ited by George Ripley and Charles A. 
Dana. Vol. I, A to Asher. Vol. IL, 
Asher to Bol. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. For sale by J. H. Chambers 
& Co., 305 Locust st. 


Nearly twelve years have elapsed since 
the completion of Thg New American Cy- 
clopedia by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 
of New York. No such gigantic underta- 
king in American letters had before this 
been inaugurated inthis country, and at 
its successful completion there was a gen- 
eral feeling of joy among our native 
scholars. The attempts in this liné before 
had been mere translations or ar best mere 
compilations from European works. They 
were serviceable as respected ancient or 
modern European subjects, but singularly 
defective as regards American topics. The 
new cyclopzedia corrected all this, and not 
only treated cur home geography, biog- 
raphy and history with trustworthy accu- 
racy and minuteness, but it gave us copi- 
ous information upon the affairs of Eu- 
rope and Asia, ancient and modern, in an 
American way and manner, thus making 
its thoughts and opinions easy of access 
to the common reader. Its philosophical 
standpoint was a broad eclecticism which 
left out of view no fact or event that had 
made an enduring impression upon sci- 
ence or history. From this basis has re- 
sulted a prevailing tone of impartiality 
which has characterized the work from 
the first. Of course it is impossible to 
satisfy intense bigots nor extreme parti- 
sans, who are never content with a toler- 
ant spirit towards themselves, but insist 
on having all opposing them held up to 
scornand approbrium. Itis safe to say 
that all fair-minded scholars have been 
gratified at the tone of the articles in the 
cyclopzedia of which we speak. 


After completing the work—indeed_ be- 
fore completing it—as early as 1861, 
Messrs. Appleton commenced issuing an 
“Annual Cyclopedia,” the same being a 
year-book of histoyy, biography, geog- 
raphy and science, uniform with the New 
American Cyclopedia in size and general 
style. This book, now in its fourteenth 
volume, is invaluable to the statesman or 
editor for its accurate records of passing 
political and social events—giving summa- 
ries of the proceedings of each State leg- 
islature as well as of the General Govern- 
ment. It is easy to astertain for any year 
by turning to its pages, the financial con- 
dition of any State, its appropriations, its 
important legislation and business statis- 
tics. Of course, also the same can be 
found with regard to foreign countries. 
The history of remarkable inventions, 
which made anepoch of the year, can be 
there seen. For example, the **Monitor” 
gunboats, the ‘Needle Gun,” the breech- 
loading rifles invented here, the St. Louis 
Bridge, &c., &c., are illustrated by wood- 
cuts. In science and art the same thing is 
done. In the annual for 1873, 115 pages, 
double column, are taken up with a record 
of the doings of Congress and the diplo- 
matic correspondence and foreign rela- 
tions of the United States. Nine pages 
record the progress of chemistry, eight 
pages the astronomical phenomena. Kach 
religious denomination’s history for the 
year is treated in a separate article. Obit- 
uaries tor the year, United States and for- 
eign, occupy neariy 50 pages ; 30 pages are 
devoted to the literary progress here and 
abroad. When it is considered that each 
page has on it as much matter as a page 


complete are these year books, each with 
over 800 pages of matter. 


But more than ten years have elapsed 
since the last volume of the New Ameri- 
can Cyclopzedia issued from the press, and | 
more than sixteen since the first volume | 
was publisned and most of the articles | 
prepared for the entire work. And those | 
years have not been years of monotony 
and routine in which mankind have been | 
content to remain in old ruts, and patient- | 
ly plod along as their ancestors before | 
them. They have on the contrary been | 
years of revolution unparalleled in our | 
American annals,and years of such growth | 
in science and art and commerce and in-| 
dustry as the world has never before seen. 


According to Gladstone the creation of | 


wealth by human industry assisted by la- | 
bor-saving instruments has in the seventy 
years from 1800 to 1870 more than equalled 
the production from the Christian era to 
1800. And the production of the last 
twenty years equals that of the fifty-four 
before it. 
These things being considered, here was 
ample occasion for a new edition of the 
work of which we are speaking. Indeed, 
a work that should do justice to the pres- 
ent status of our knowledge must be some- 
thing more than a revision—it must be a 
new cyclopdia re-written throughout, 
containing hundreds of new titles and 
abridging hundreds of old titles, perhaps 
even omitting altogether, many of them. | 
To see a general survey of the changes | 
wrought in our knowledge, necessitating 
changes in a general cyclopxdia, one 
should read the editor’s preface in the first 
volume. The entire standpoint has chang- 
ed in the theory of Physics by reason of 
the doctrine of the correlation fof forces, 
The spectroscope has changed the science 
of astronomy and added as much within 
ten years as had been collected since the 
time of Hipparchus. Chemistry and phi- 
losophy have been reconstructed. Arch- 
ology has collected the greater part of 
its data within ten years. The map of 
Europe has changed materially. Its his- 
tory and biography have received acces- 
sions of grave importance. Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Spain, France, Italy, have entered 
upon new and unexpected careers. Af- 
rica geographically has been entirely re- 
constructed. We need but allude to the | 
history of our own country in the period | 
of which we are speaking. Most of the | 
old statements are no longer true, the very 
spirit in which they were written exists no 
longer. The decennial censuses of Great 
Britain and the United States have fur- 
nished data tor the complete revision of all 
articles relating to population, commerce, 
manufactures, mining and other branches | 
of industry. | 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. have wisely | 
concluded to give to the public an entirely 


| 
new cyclopzxdia, and have used none of | 





increased the staff of revisers and the | 
corps of regular contributors and have | 


revisers, and seventy-five regular contrib- 
utors. The veteran editors of the former 
work, Messrs. Ripley and Dana, still pre- 
side over the work, and with the experi- 
ence gained in the labors of twenty years 
on this work, have doubled if not quadru- 
pled their facilities for perfecting the de- 
tails of the cyclopedia. The improve- 
ments in book making form no small at- 
traction in the new work ; wood-cuts, fine 
colored maps, full-faced type for the titles 
add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 
Pictorial illustrations are indispensable to 
an intelligent reading of articles on bot- 





of this journal, it will be understood how 


any, zoology, architecture, archzology, | 


and numerous other subjects. In volume 
I, before us, we note pictorial illustrations 
of the residence of Walter Scott, Abyssin- 
ian landscapes, Acre, Mount Ararat, Aque- 
duct, Alhambra, Aberdeen, Aquarium, 
Artesian Well, Artillery, and of the nu- 
merous titles in botany, physiology, orni- 
thology, zoology, natural philosophy, &c, 
&c. and accurate maps of North America, 
South America, Africa. In the second 
volume are maps of Asia, Australia, Aus- 
trian Empire, illustrating the articles on 
those titles. Of illustrations which ought 
to be seen to have their usefulness fully 
appreciated we may name those under the 
titles Blasting (at Hell Gate), Bosporus, 
Birds, Bingen,*Bilbao, Berwick on Tweed, 
Bell, Queen’s College at Belfast, Bees, Bar- 
ometer, Barcelona, Augsburg, Auckland, 
Athens, The Bath, and scores of titles in 
natural history. 

This great work will be completed in 
sixteen volumes, and there is no English 
work that can fairly be brought into com- 
petition with it for American uses. We 
shall notice other volumes in future arti- 
cles. 


Suaw’s New History or ENnGuisu Lire- 
RATURE. Prepared on the basis of 
** Shaw’s Manual.” By Truman J. Back- 
us, Professor of English Literature in 
Vassar College; New York: Sheldon 
& Co., 1874. For saleby Book and News 
Company. ) 


In this revision of SLaw’s Manual Pro- 
fessor Backus has endeavored to improve 
the logical arrangement, correct the lack 
of unity in its various parts, and to sim- 
plify the style. He has also presented a 
fuller discussion of the *“* Old English ” and 
‘Middle English ” literatures, and assign- 
ed a more prominent position to the most 
famous writers. The introduction of stri- 
king quotations from the works of Eng- 
lish and American critics is calculated to 
incite the student to a more curious and 
appreciative reading of the authors. The 
sketch of American Literature contained 
in the work was written by Henry T. 
Tuckerman in 1852 and revised in 1870. 
The tabular views given in the book are 
well calculated to assist the student in re- 
membering important classifications. 

THe OLp Masters aNnD THEIR PICTUREs. 
For the use of Schools and Learners in 
Art. By Sarah Tytler. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers, 1874. For sale by Gray, 
Baker & Co. 

MopERN PaINnTERS AND THEIR PAINTINGS. 
For the use of Schools and Learners in 
Art. By Sarah Tytler. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers, 1874. For sale by Gray, 
Baker & Co. . 

ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS. 
By Caroline W. Horton; with descrip- 
tive illustrations. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton, 1874. For sale by Gray, 
Baker & Co. 

The past year has been signalized by the 
publication of many valuable works cal- 


the original stereotype plates. They have | culated to aid a comprehensive study of 


| works of art. Mrs. Doggett’s translation 
of Charles Blane’s “* Grammar of Painting 


four associate editors, upwards of thirty | and Engraving” is one of the most note- 


| worthy of these. Murray’s Manual of 
|Mythology is another. The three vol- 
| umes named above are other contributions 
| to this, and quite useful. The publication 
|of Winckelmann’s great work on the His- 

tory of Art and of Lubke’s “ History of 
| Sculpture ” assisted to this art-revival. It 
| is to be desired rather than hoped that the 
| greatest work of all—Overbeck’s Geschich- 
|teder Grichischen Plastik, will be un- 

dertaken by some publisher able to repro- 

duce it in the most adequate style. Messrs. 
| Hurd & Houghton could do it; so could 
| Messrs. Osgood & Co., using to advantage 
their heliotype process to reproduce the 


atlas of drawings that should accompa- 

ny it. ’ 

The era of a profunder study and more 

exquisite feeling of the merit of works of 
art is now on its advent. It is beginning 
to be felt that art is nota mere means of 
amusement for idle hours. It is, in im- 
portance for the spiritual development of 
man, far below religion it is true, but it 
ranks next to it. A people portrays, in 
its works of art and literature, its ideals of 
freedom, its ideals of human perfection— 
the goals toward which its aspirations all 
tend. Thata study of the portrayals of 
national ideals is worthy of the devotion 
of one’s earnest hours who can doubt? It 
is the most direct key to the philosophy 
of history. Man’s essential business in 
this world would seem to be the work of 
making a visible spectacle of himself—re- 
vealing all of his innermost rational na- 
ture, and making it actual in the world, 
so that he can contemplate himself and see 
his image in the world. Not his merely 
animal nature, his finite side, but rather 
his spiritual nature; his infinite aspira- 
tions and his rational being are the chief 
objects of his portrayal. Hence man is 
essentially an art-creating animal—a 
“symbol-making animal,” as Aristotle 
calls him in his “ Polties.”” Our greatest 
need is to utter ourselves and to recognize 
the utterances of others. And we take 
the most varied means for this utterance. 
Architecture builds in stone, sculpture 
uses the same material; painting uses col- 
ors and the canvass ; music uses the vibra- 
ting air; poetry uses the worD. 
In architecture we follow readily the 
course of the world-history and the devel- 
opment and deepening of man’s ideal, 
when we begin with the ruins of Uxmal 
or the rock temple at Ellora, and trace our 
way through the remains of Nineveh and 
the great shall at Karnak and the pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, come to the temple of Ju- 
piter Olympus or the Parthenon, then visit 
the Pantheon at Rome, the Church ot St, 
Sophia at Constantinople, St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and end our journey in the Cologne 
Cathedral. We have traversed the entire 
range of human aspiration from the era of 
human sacrifices and the overpowering in- 
fluence of Fate, up to the realization of 
the divine in the human, and the feeling 
that man is all, and Fate nothing. 

* The Old Masters” and ‘Modern Paint- 
ers and their Paintings,” by Sarah Tytler, 
will furnish delightful reading to all who 
desire to cultivate their taste and know- 
ledge of art. The work on architecture, 
by Caroline Horton, will serve as an ex- 
cellent guide to its theme. It is signifi- 
cant that so much work in the way of in- 
troducing the public to art is done by 
women. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS 
TRY FOR 1873. Edited by Spencer F. 
Baird, with the assistance of eminent 
men of science. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 
1874. For sale by Book and News Co. 
The present volume is the third of 4 

series in which itis proposed to present, 

year by year, the principal discoveries in 
the various branches of science, theoretical 
and applied—the selection of subjects 
being made, primarily, on the ground of 
their supposed importance, as marking 
the stages of scientific advancement; ané 
secondarily as being of interest to the 
general reader. The two former volume 
have been noticed in these columns ot 
their appearance. In a convenient spat 

one finds here a succinct aceount of o 

reference to the great events in science an/ 

art for the year 1873. The following ger 
eral heads under which the vast amount df 





details are classifled will give one an ide 
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of the method of the work: A, Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy; B, Terrestrial 
Physics and Meteorology ; C, Physics; D, 
Chemistry and Metellurgy; E, Mineralo- 
gy and Geology; F, Geography; G, Nat- 
ural History and Zoology; H, Botany; I, 
Agriculture and Rural Economy ; J, Pisci- 
culture and the Fisheries; K, Domestic 
and Household Economy; L, Mechanics 
and Engineering; M, Technology; N, 
Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Hy- 
giene; O, Miscellaneous; P, Necrology; 
Q, Index to References. Alphabetical 
Index to the whole work. 

There are 700 closely printed pages in 
the book. A general summary of the 


“events of the year in science and industry 


for the year precedes the detailed accounts. 
Nothing can be better calculated to whet 
the appetite for the rest of the book. 
When we read of the new discoveries re- 
lating to the identity of Biela’s comet, 
with the meteoric showers, and of the 
pertubations of Encke’s comet; of the 
spots on the planet Mars; of the seven 
comets that were seen by observers in the 
course of the year; of the new silver glass 
reflector, 28 inehes aperture, constructed 
by Dr. Draper for his experiments in ce- 
lestial photography; of the meeting of 
the International Congress at Vienna to 
discuss meteorological affairs and the settle- 
ment upon a telegraphic system of inter- 
national signals by which each bureau in 
the world learns by telegraph every day 
what the weather “ probabilities” is in 
every other part of the world; Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and China having entered into the 
arrangement formed by England, Russia, 
Turkey and the United States fora uniform 
system of observations made throughout 
the northern hemisphere at 12 M., London 
time, or 7:35 A.M., Washington time. 
We shall soon be able to trace all the ef- 
fects of a storm, near and remote, from its 
inception toits evanescence. What things 
may we not hope for agriculture and nav- 
igation? New discoveries have been made 
of explosive compounds rivalling nitro- 
glycerine in power; new discoveries of 
great importance in the manufacture of 
steel. Chemistry continues to achieve 
new victories, among which may be named 
the peculiar substance called suint which 
forms one-third the weight of raw wool, 
and is rich in potash salts, which taken up 
by the sheep from the soil are excreted 
with their sweat, and remain attached to 
the fleece. It has now been utilized in the 
manufacture of potassium ferro-cyanide. 
The great progress made in Embryology 
through the experiments of Bastian, Dal- 
linger, Drysdale, Haeckel, Darwin, Mik- 
lucho, McCleady and others is wonderful. 
The industrial record is as encouraging as 
the scientific: forty new iron furnaces 
erected in the United States; the comple- 
tion of the Hoosac tunnel and of the un- 
derground railroad through the city of 
Baltimore; of the steel bridge and the 
tunnel at St. Louis. This book full of 
“dry facts’ is in truth one of the most in- 
teresting to the curious reader. The rep- 
utation of the house which publishes it is 
sufficient to insure its accuracy and relia- 
bility. ] 
Hatr-Hour RECREATIONS IN NaTURAL 
History. Part 3. Relation of Insects 
toMan. By A.S.Packard.Jr. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. Dana Estes, Editor. 


Part 4. Insects of the Plant House. By 
A. 8. Packard, Jr. 


Hatr-Hour ReEcREATIONS IN POPULAR 
Screncr. Dana Estes, Editor. Estes & 
Lauriat Publishers. 


No. 11. Coat as A RESERVOIR OF Power. 
By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 


Atoms. By Protessor Clifford, M.A. 


No. 12. THE CIRCULATION OF THE WATERS 
- the Surface of the Earth. By H. W. 
ove. 


Wuat Is ACTINISM. 

‘These ‘** Recreations in Natural History 
and in Popular Science ” are published by 
enthusiastic devotees of natural science. 
The selections are admirable as regards 
topics and style of treatment. They are 
published at the low price of 25 cents per 
number (containing about thirty pages), 
or $2.50 per volume of twelve numbers. 
The series on natural history treat of in- 
sects (Vol. I.), birds (Vol. II.), wild ani- 
mals (Vol. I1I.), domestic animals (Vol. 
IV.), reptiles (Vol. V.), plants (Vol. VI.), 
trees (Vol. VII.), fishes (Vol. VIII.) Each 
volume is edited by a person who has made 
a-specialty of the branch of natural his- 
tory treated init. The style is as inter- 
esting as that of a novel and very much 
more instructive and healthy. ‘The vol- 
ume containing recreations in popular 
science treats of the following important 
subjects ably handled by the distinguished 
authors named : 

' No. 1. Strange Discoveries respecting 
the Aurora and recent Solar Researches. 
By Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 

No. 2. The Cranial Affinities of Man and 
the Ape. By Prof. Rudolph Virchow, of 
Berlin, author of ‘Cellular Pathology.” 
Fully Llustrated. ad 

No. 3. Spectrum Analysis Explained, 
and its Uses to Science Illustrated. With 
a Colored Plate and several Wood Cuts. 

No. 4. Spectrum Analysis Discoveries, 
showing its Application in Microscopical 
Research, and to Discoveries of the Physi- 
cal Constitution and Movements of the 
Heavenly Bodies. From the works of 
Schellen, Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Hug- 
gins, and others. 

No. 5. Nebulz, Meteoric Showers and 
Comets. 

No. 6. Unconscious Action of the Brain, 
and Epidemic Delusions. By Dr. Carpen- 
ter, author of the *‘ Microscope and its 
Revelations,’ ‘‘ Human Physiology,” &e. 

No.7. The Geology of the Stars. By 
Prot. A. Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, author of ‘Sketches of Crea- 
tion.” 

No. 8. On Yeast, Protoplasm and the 
Germ Theory. By Thomas Huxley, 
F.R.S. ; and the Relation between Matter 
and Force. By Prof. John H. Tice. 


No. 9. The Stone Age, Past and Present. 
By E. B. Tylor, author of ‘* Primitive Cul- 
ture,” &c., &c.; and Theory of a Nervous 
Ether, By Dr. Richardson, F.R.S. 


No. 10. The Origin of Metalliferous De- 
posits. By T. Sterry Hunt, F.R.S.; and 
The Phenomena of Sleep. By Dr. Rich. 
ardson, F.R.S. 

No, 11. Coalas a Reservoir of Power. 
By Robert Hunt, F.R.S.; and Atoms. By 
Prof. Clifford, M.A. 

No. 12. The Circulation of the Waters 
on the Face of the Earth. By Prof. H. 
W. Dove. S 

We annex a list of some of the papers 
which will appear in Volume II. of the 
series : 

The Transmission of Sound by the At- 
mosphere. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Brain and Mind. Brof. Burt G. Wilder, 
of Cornell University. 

The Glacial Epoch of Our Globe. 
Alex. Braun. 

The Ice Age in Great Britain. By A. 
Geikie, F.R.S. 

The Sun and the Earth. By Prof. Bal- 
four Stewart, F.R.S. 

Gigantic Cuttle-Fish. By W. Saville 
Kent, F.L.S., of the Natural History De- 
partment of the British Museum. 


By 





A subscription of $2.50 sent to the pub- 


lishers, Estes & Lauriat, 143 Washington 

St., Boston, Mass., secures the twelve 

numbers of a volume as they appear, and 

is a most excellent investment. 

Tue Doctrine or Evouution ; Its Data; 
its Principles, its Speculations and The- 
istic Bearings. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 1874. For sale by Book 
and News Co. 


Dr. Winchell the Chancellor of Syracuse 
University, has published in this volume 
the substance of a couple of lectures orig- 
inally delivered before the Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in December of last year. 
It is a calm, dispassionate discussion of 
the subject, with a manifest desire to reach 
the truth and to accept it, whenever 
reached. While holding that Christian 
theories cannot be touched even by the 
establishment of the extremest phase of 
Darwinism, yet he tinds that the results 
thus far attained do not warrant the con- 
clusion of the most moderate disciples of 
Darwin. ‘The scientific results ot Darwin 
are greatly prized notwithstanding. The 
conspectus of the Theories on the Origin 
of Species, given in the first lecture, is so 
admirable and useful that we reproduce it 
here: 

IMMEDIATE CREATION. 

In single pairs.—Popular opinion. 

In colonies.—A gassiz. 

DERIVATIVE (MEDIATE CREATION.) 


‘Through # force which isa 
mode of the Unknowable. 


A. Through external forces: 
I. Physical surroundings 
(transmutation). DeMeillet. 
II. Conflicts ot individuals or 
“ natural selection.” 
(a) Embracing the mental and 
moral nature. 
(1) By insensible oe Darwin, Haeckel, 


\ Spencer. 


dations (variative). ;>Chapman, Gegen- 
bauer, &e. 
(2) With occasional leaps 


(saltative) Huxley. 
(b) Excluding the mind and 
body of man. Wallace. 


B. Through an internal force, influenced 
by external conditions: 
I. Perpetual effort at 

improvement cons Ean &e 

tive, variative). . ee 
II, Genetric processes exclu- 

sively (filiative). 


(a) Prolonged variates} “ Vestiges of 
stiges 


mbry ariative-fil- > * 
of embryo (variativ Creation.” 


iative). 
(b) Accelerated development) Hyatt and 

(variative-tiliative) Cope. 

(c) Extraordinary births ) Parsons, Owen, 
(saltative - thaumo- bier 
gene). Mivart, 

(d) Partheno-genesis (sal-) Ferris, 

tative — filiative). Kollinger. 

Dr. Winchell’s conclusions support the 
view that the historical succession ot 
events in the physical world is a real evo- 
lution, wrought out by energies desig- 
nated the forces of matter. The historical 
succession of events in the organic world 
also, he holds to be an evolution in its 
main features ; but in the details he finds 
many facts of a strongly discordant char- 
acter. The evolution is marked by the 
eaprices of independent will rather than 
the unitormity of unintelligent mechan- 
ism. Admitting the evolution to be real 
and complete it remains to discover the 
immediate or secondary causes of the suc- 
cession of phenomena and also the ulti- 
mate or efficient cause. Of causes as- 
signed those which appeal to the unlimited 
variability of species rest upon an admitted 
hypothesis, without an authentic fact to 
sustain it. This default of facts im- 
pairs the claims of Lamarckianism and 
Darwinism, though both are valid agen- 





cies in the preservation of useful struc- 


tures and the conservation of the normal 

vigor of species. Of all causes assigned 

those which assumed a slow variative deri- 
vation are opposed by the gaps and reces- 
sions in the geological series of types. 

The only hypothesis which shows at the 

same time, a postulating of indefinite va- 

riability and derivation by insensible gra- 
dations, is that propounded by Parsons 
and subsequently by Owen, Kolliker and 

Mivart; but this had to encounter difficul- 

ties arising from broad gaps and frequent 

retrogressions in the series. Dr. Winchell 
concludes that there exists no a priori 
ground for denying that some phase of © 
the doctrine of filiative evolution in the 
organic world may yet become fully proven 
and established, or that even the work of 
creating new forms directly from inorgan- 
ization may be now going on. ‘These 
are simply questions of fact, to be found 
out by searching. Should these doctrines 
bevome proven, even in their extremest 
phases, there will be no proof of the ab- 
sence of immediate Divine agency from 
any of the operations of life; and, having 
séen organizations emerge from inert mat- 
ter, we can believe more easily that ‘God 
made man of the dust of the earth.’ In 

any issue of scientific investigation in a 

new development of truth, Christian ‘Che- 

ism has nuthing to fear, but only new 

truth to gain; and shonld entertain a 

gratitude above all other interests for be- 

ing placed in possession of new, solid 
material to incorporate into its system.” 

History OF GreRMANY. By James Sime, 
M.A. Edited by Edward A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1874. For sale by Book and News Co. 
This work constitutes the fifth book of 

the excellent series called ** Freemau’s His- 

torical Course for Schools.’ The histories 
of England, Scotland and Italy, together 
with a general view of the history of the 
world, have preceded. The histories of 

France, Greece and America follow. The 

history of the time of Charles V. and the 

Reformation falls into the history of Ger- 

many. That of the “Thirty Year’s War,” 

in which Protestantism became established 
as a power in the world, follows, and has 
its chief seat in Germany, although in- 
volving all Europe to a greater or less ex- 
tent. The history of the times of Frederick 
the Great and of the struggle with Bona- 
parte, are quite as interesting. Besides, 
the recent events which have restored the 

German Empire, draw all eyes toward 

Germany now. 

ENGLIsH GRamMMAR. An advanced course 
of Lessons in Language By Mary V. 
Lee and Hiram Hadley. Chicago: Had- 
ley Brothers. 1874. For sale by Book 
and News Co. 

This work is especially designed to sup- 
plement the successful book of Mr. Hadley 
called ‘* Lessons in Language.” It aims 
to teach the pupil to use the language cor- 
rectly, and asa less essesental acquirement, 
to give him a theoretical knowledge of the 
language. It isa highly practical work, 
showing on every page the hands of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

SeconD Book or Botany. A practical 
guide to the observation and study of 
jlants. By Eliza A. Youmans. 

ork: D. Appleton & Co. 
sale by Book and News Co. 

Ot this work it is sufficient to say that 
it is a fitting continnation of the excellent 
manuel by the same author which forms 
the first book of the series. In the first 
book classification is made most prominent, 
in this work structure is specially empha- 
sized. 


ew 
1874. For 








— We shall be glad to aid in form 
ing libraries or in securing books for 
them. 
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OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By AR- 
THUR SEARLE, A.M. Boston: Ginn 
Brothers. 1874. 


Since the discovery of the spec- 
troscope astronomy has made as 
much progress as during the whole 
period from Gallileo down to that 
discovery. Without doubt one could 
even say as much progress as from 
the days of Hippoclus down to the 
discovery of the spectroscope has 
been made since that discovery. Mr. 
Searle, who is an assistant at Harvard 
College Observatory, has accordingly 
taken up a very large portion of his 
book with an account of spectroscopic 
discoveries. In fact he has written 
his work throughout from the new 
standpoint of astronomy. The illns- 
trations of the work are superior to 
those of other works because carefully 
drawn to represent the exact appear- 
ance in the great telescope at Harvard 
College Observatory when seen by a 
skillful observer. The telescope men- 
tioned is the best yet turned to the 
heavens, although not the largest. It 
is hoped that the new refractor lately 
mounted at Washington, with a focal 
length of thirty feet and an aperture 
of twenty-six inches will far surpass 
all others; but it has not yet been 
sufficiently tested. A great telescope 
cannot make great discoveries until it 
educates a corps of observers who are 
able to use it and take advantage of 
its powers. If the lenses are equally 
perfect, the telescope at Washington 
should be more than twice as power- 
ful as the Harvard telescope. This is 
not to be hoped for. 


Mr. Searle has spared no pains to 
explain the geometrical and optical 
terms used and to add very clear and 
accurate chapters on the construction 
and use of the telescope and spectro- 
scope and other astronomical instru- 
ments. The chapter on the history 
of astronomy is exceedingly valuable. 
Ilis practical simplification of the 
methods of solving the various prob- 
lems in astronomy is worthy of the 
highest praise. In his “ Notes, Refer- 
ences and Statistics,” at the end of 
the volume the author has collected 
mueh curious information and given 
the authorities for his data. 


* 


NORMAL BOOK TABLE, 
MAGAZINES. 

These are the great repositories of 

current literature. For many reasons 

the teacher should habitually read one 

or more. Our spacé will not permit 

a detailed description of eyen the 
most valuable. 


Scribner is ever pure, elevated, 
able and interesting. Send $4 to 
Scribner & Co., New York. 

The Galaxy is always worthy of its 
name. It is filled with a high order 
of literature. Its articles are brilliant 
as they are§valuable. Send $4 to Shel- 
don & Co., New York. 

Lippincott is esteemed as one of the 
best. Each number contains a lite- 





rary feast. Send $4 to J. B. Lippin- 


cott & Co., Philadelphia. 


contains a volume of invaluable mat- 
ter. Send $5 to D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

Phrenological Journal is in a high 
sense an educational magazine. The 
matter is fresh and practical, and re- 
lates directly to the teacher’s work. 
Send $3 toS. R. Wells, New York. 
We must defer till our next issue 
the mention of other magazines of 
great value. Among so many excel- 
lent publications a choice is difficult 
to make. 


* 


Swinton’s LancuaGE Lersons.—Rev. 
H. F. Harrington, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Bedford, Mass., says: I 
have had a chance to give the book a per- 
sonal trial under auspicious circumstan- 
ces, for I made use of it exclusively, last 
month, in my examination of the gram- 
mar-school grades in this city. As I pass- 
ed on from Srade to grade, I went corres- 
pondingly forward inthe pages of the 
book, and noted how admirably progres- 
sive it is—how scientific in reality, yet how 
informal in seeming—and I remarked, 
moreover, how generally it took hold of | 
the interest of the scholars — teaching 
them all the essentials ot grammar with- 
out one hint of the technicalities that have 
proved so wearisome in the old-fashioned 
grammars. , 








PLEASE remember and remit ten 
cents for postage for a year. We pre- 
pay all postage now when the papers 
are deposited in the office. 








WE are glad to notice that the lite- 
rary gentlemen who write the “re- 
views” of new books for the Eastern 
papers, a department of journalism 
which, by the way, is becoming more 
important every year,show a growing 
appreciation of Chicago as a literary 
center. 8. C. Griggs & Co., have re- 
cently issued two books by Western 
men, “The World on Wheels,” by B. 
F. Taylor, and “The Great Convers- 
ers,” by Professor Mathews. The 
“Home Journal” of New York says 
of the latter: ‘We certainly have 
no American essayist who surpasses 
Professor Mathews in adorning his 
pages with ample and elegant illus- 
trations. They are perhaps unequal- 
led for polish and pungency.” Henry 
Ward Beecher’s paper, the “Christian 
Union,” praises both books, and says 
of the publishers: “They always do 
well their part of every book they 
send forth.” Another Eastern paper 
says that “the West may well be 
proud of such a publishing house, on 
account of the high character of the 
works issued by them.” We have 
observed similar expressions in many 
other Eastern newspapers. 


Our Teachers’ Bureau. 
Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 
Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 








Special Notices. 





Onty Ten Cents.—W.G. Chaffee, teach- 
er of Phonography, Oswego, N. Y., will 
send his Photograph mounted on cabinet 
sized card and acopy of Chaffee’s Writing 
Speller to any address for ten cents. ‘This 
speller is so good for the price that we are 
sure that the teacher who sends ten cents 
for both will never regret it. 





It is the Duty 

of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi- 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 
adds a transparent whiteness, makes the 
skin delicately soft, removes all tan or 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole- 
sale depot Sixth street, under the Lindell, 
8-2 





Are You Going West ? 

Try the Missouri Pacific Through Line, 
which runs Pullman sleepers and day 
coaches from St. Louis to Fort Scott, 
Lawrence, Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Atchison, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, and 
over the bridge into Omaha, without 
change. No other Western line runs a 
sleeper or coach beyond Kansas City. 
Passengers for St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Salt Lake and San Francis~o, 
should buy tickets over the Missouri Pa- 
cific Through Line, and thereby avoid a 
change of cars at Kansas City—incident to 
a rival line—at the late hour of 10 p. m. 

The Missouri Pacific Through Line has 
a superior equipment, and its accommo- 
datio.us for passengers are unequalled by 
any other line running west from St. 
Louis. Its through arrangements are 
perfect ; its connections sure; its time 
prompt, and it carries passengers to Wes- 
tern points as soon as any other line, the 
windy advertisements of its jealous com- 
petitor to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Western travelers should bear in mind 
that the Missouri Pacific Through Line is 
the only line running cars beyond Kansas 
City without change, and that it is the only 
line running west whose trains through- 
out are equipped with the famous Miller 











What is said of the miscellaneous 
books issued by this firm is equally 
true of their list of classical text- 
books. 
Greek Grammar, which they publish, 


Greek, College of Charleston, says: 
“Tam quite satisfied that I have done 
well for our students in placing this 
work in theirhands. As to the book 
itself, in type, paper and binding, I 
think it the most beautiful specimen 
of a Greek book, whether for the 





Science Monthly has attained an 
Each number 


immense circulation. 


school or the library, ever gotten up 


| inghouse air brake. 
In referrin to Goodwin’s|™ 
g 


Henry M. Burus, LL. D., Professor of 


safety platform and the celebrated West- 
All who are posted 
patronize the Missouri Pacific. Why not? 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Emporia, Kansas. 
c. R. POMEROY. Pres’t. 


Fall term commences September 9th, closes 
December 17th. Examination for admission, 
September 8th. Tuition and use of text books 
in Normal Department Free. Incidental fee for 
term, $2 00. Cost of board in private families 


from $3 to $4 per week. Cost of boarding self, 
from $1 75 to $2 25 week. Furnished rooms 





in this country.” 


The American Journal of Education. 


desire to call the attention 
of our readers to some of the 
characteristics of this Journal to 
which we labor to give prominence: 
1. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— 
That it is such, in a very high sense, 
will be conceded. The special aim of 
each article is to benefit the teachers 
as well as the two hundred thosusand 
people who read it each month. 
We write, and we want others to 
write as if in such a presence. 
1. Methods. of Teaching.—Each 
number contains the_ best thoughts of 
some of our best educators. The 
methods presented are founded on 
long and successful experience. Short 
practical articles are best appreciated 
and hence are most valuable. 
2. Methods of Culture.—Under 
this head are classed all articles treat- 
ing of the means and methods of 
developing the various powers of the 
brain. The papers on the Philosophy 
of Education are eliciting much inter- 
est. These will be continued through- 
out thecoming year. On this subject 
we promise our readers many valua- 
ble contributions by our best thinkers. 
A better knowledge of the mind is 
the great want of teachers. 


3. School Management.—Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on acconut of scholarship. 


A series of editorial articles on this 
subject will be published in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. The experience of 
many years wvill be presented in the 
most practical form. Organization, 
grading, classifying, programme, reg- 
ulations, tactics, punishments, books, 
apparatus, etc., are topics which it 
is proposed to discuss. We shall con- 
tinue to present the views of our best 
educators on the various points per- 
taining to school management. 


If. MorE THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular 
education in every State of the 
Union. An earnest co-operation 
must be secured among the friends of 
progress. Better school houses must 
be built and furnished. The School 
law must be made more and more 
adapted to our wants. Faithful teach- 
ers and school officers must be sus- 
tained. The County Superintend- 
ency, the vital element in our school 
system, must be sustained. All our 
power and influence will be devoted 
to these and kindred subjects. 


Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much 
to induce teachers, students, and 
parents to subscribe for and read the 
Journal. You can, ina single month, 
in this way, double the usefulness otf 
the Journal. 





Don’t FAIL TO SEND POSTAGF, 1? 
oTs., with your subscription. as we 
must pre-pay everything, after Jan. 1, 





in Boarding Hall, for ladies, $4 50 per montk. 
For further information, address the President. 


1875. 
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THE BEST ROUTE. 
The traveling public pronounce the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 





East or to the West. 


3>-Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


are how a synonym for 


Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route. 





BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


chon Topeka & Santa Fe Raid 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 


Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


AFree Pass to Land Buyers. 


iy FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil and a splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pe for land and improvements. 

T ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

<> For circular and general information, ad- 
dress A. E. TOUZALIN, 
MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 


7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 





The completion of the great iron bridge over 
the Missouri river at Boonville, enables this 
popular line to offer still better facilities for the 
business between the Northeast and the great 
Southwest. 


Two daily trains will be run between Hanni- 
bal and points in the great Neosho valley, in di- 
rect connection with ali lines. Also, two daily 
trains between St. Louis and points in Southern 


For the Texas trade, new and better facilities 
are offered. The rates have been greatly reduc- 
ed, and arrangements have been made whereby 
through Pullman palace sleeping cars are run 
from Chicago, Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, 
to Galveston without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and the most de- 
sirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to Southern 
Kansas, the Indian Nation or Texas, should ad- 
dress Thomas Dorwin, general passenger agent. 

» Mo., foracorrect map, with time ta- 
bles, rates of fare, &, 





CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the roufe direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
na and all points north. Itis the only route 
‘or 


MILWAUBETE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. ‘This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, andis the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Phe track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. The trains are 
made up of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
smoking cars. The cars are all equipyed with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of passenger trains. All 
trainsare run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and eomfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. : 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrlval of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 2n¢ points in Minnesota, One 
through train dafly. 
For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W. H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


DRE IEG icon te ravekecrexonas New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. bs 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


33 Without Change of Cars.<eG 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Jo- 
seph, Lawrence, Topeka, Fort Scott, Denver, 
‘Little Rock, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
ww HWithout Change of Cars.<eG 


100 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
3~3- Without Change of Cars.<eG 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 











Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars on 
all night trains. 





wy Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of ES faery street. 

A. MITCHELL, Gen’1 Sup’t, Chicago. 
W.P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Pass. mt, Uhicago. 





Book: BINDER, 


Blank Book Manufacturer 





*, } Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 


, Kiddle ana Schem’s: 
Cyclopedia of Education 


will be published by E. Steiger. 





AWARDED TO E. STEIGER 


FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Educational Publications. 





Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French Series, and 
Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by their extensive introduction 
(without the aid of any Agents) into the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other cities—a'so to Douai’s Rational Readers, 
Raffelt’s Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and 
Kindergarten Gifts.—German Books a specialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free 


We Agente tn the fold. E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., NEw York. 


History of the United States 


E'or Schools and Colleges. 
‘EMBRACING THE FEATURES OF 


LYMAN’S HISTORICAL CHART. 


BY JOHN CLARK REDPATH, A. M., 
Professor of Belles Lettres and History, in Indiana Asbury University. 


. 








The critical and earnest attention of educators and the public generally is invited to this new 
work. Ithas been prepared with an unwavering reference to the manifold and exacting demands 
of the school room, and it is claimed that in the hands of both teacher and pupil it cannot fail of 
the GREATEST PRACTICAL SUCCESS. Especiai merit is claimed for the feature of Objective 
Presentation here introduced, the narrative throughout being illustrated with accurate and beau- 
tiful colored charts. 


** Sounds, which address the eaf, are lost and die 
In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.’’ 


For sample copies and terms, address JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


8-1 Southeast corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD BOOKS OF RECORD. 
Benedict's Combined Abstract & Ledger 


Three different editions are yen deuse aun eyed ya wy for 
the use of MASONIC LODGES, MASONIC C: EBS, AND LODGES OF THE I. 0. 0. F. 

t shows a complete history of each member from the presentation 
of petition; renders extremely simple and comprehensive his accounts; 
shows the expense of maintaining the body, and presents the accounts 
of its officers in permanent record. 

It is divided into s rate and distinc®sections, bound in one 
book, and is made of best materials and by skilled workmen, 
that it may endure years of constant service and remain in good con- 


Underwood's Combined Minute Record & Cash Book, 


For Masonic Lodges and other secret orders. Also for all Orders 
Associations or Societies where minutes are kept of meetings, a 
cash received on t of general fund and disbursed by the proper 
officer by the authority of the body. 

Without extra labor it furnishes the best of marginal references to 
the minutes, besides showing the EXACT state of funds. 

A Secretary using it can at a moment's notice correctly answer 
the questions often put to the Treasurer and by him answered with an 
“if. For full particulars address the Publisher 


H. M. UNDERWOOD, Kenosha, Wis. 


American School Cards. 


The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Entirely New and Original, 


Comprising 
Five hundred and sixty varieties, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 
authors. 











Wholesale Agents for the Above Line of Reward Cards: 
W.B. Keen, Cooke & Co, Chicago, Ill. E. B. Smith & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
A. H. Andrews &Co., = es W. E. Tunis, “s as 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Western Pub. and School-Fur. Co., St. Louis. 
Maxwell, Batchelder & Co., Bloemington, Ill. | Geo. E. Steveas & Co., Cincinnati, O. 8-3 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
BECKTOLD & CO., 


BOOK BINDERS, 


215 Pine st., St. Louis. 


AND 


NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 39-Magazines and Music Books bound in every 


style at the lowest rates. -€4 
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SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL O1L FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


Coal Oil Lamps, 
FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPEFITTINGS. 


33 Public and Private Buildings fitted up 
with STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. . 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Vactorics, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 

Warranted. 

lllustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnati, 


c 
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Photographs. 
ERSONS wishing beautiful pictures of them- 
selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis 

than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 
Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near 
the Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- 
anteed or no charge. 7-12 


School Teacher, 
You can double your salary by selling ‘‘The Cen- 
tennial Gazetteer of the United States,’’ even- 
ings, Saturdays, and during vacation. The 
book contains information of great value to 
yoursel , your pupils and their parents. For 
particulars, address ZIEGLER & McCURDY, 
7-12 St. Louis, Mo. 


Revere House, 
On the European Plan, 
604, 606 and 60S Broadway, 


Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 
T. J. COE 8-8 R. T. COE. 


e ‘ 
“Ought to bein every fami, 
ly,” says one who has tri 
tors’ expense, 
ny druggist 1s authorized to 


When everything else fails the 
Diamond Catarr 











- It relieves cold in! 
he head, cleansing and heal 
ng the inflamed passages; is 
pable and easy to take. 


a-Xtracts from Leite. s and ‘Lestimenscaen. 


Chicago, 737 W Lake St., April 21th, 1872, “Have had Catarrh 
for two years. One bo'tle of your ‘Diamond Catarrh Remedy 
entirely relieved me from cold and catarrh.” ©. M. Babcock. 

“Cured me effectually." 








John R. Barrett, Rookbinder, Chicago. 
2. “Your D.C. KR. is astovishing 
ameson 





Petaluma, Cal., Dec. 2 
every one around here, 





"E. , 
Pecatonica, Il\., Sept 22d, 1873. “We think it is the best Reme- 


dy row before the public, Itoughtt» be in every fumily. Please 
send it | 1 doz.] os soon as possible.’ R. E Shimmin, Grain 
Dealer. “The best medicine I ever used for Catarrh." Mrs. R. 
KF. Shimm'n. 

Aurora, 1l)., May 14th, 1871, “T have used medicines thet were 
highly recommended, none of which did me any zood un‘il I used 
your Diamond Ca‘arrh Remedy, and that gave te immediate relief, 
avd now consider mys If permanently cured.” W. 8. Sinisb, 

d., May 18th, 1872. “Dr. A. F. Rvory, Dear Sir: 1 
tr Diamond Catarrh Remedy in my prac ice during 
r, and find it far sup rior to any and every other 
treatmegt for cure of Catarrh., It will certainly do all you claim 
fori'.” Fours truly, Geo, M. Dakin, M.D. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 8-2 
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The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, =ILL. 












= 


—— 
See 






Its central location, its elegant and commod 
ous new building, now occupied; its tull corps 
of competent instructors; its regular college 
classes and rapidly increasing Alimni; its com- 
plete and systematic course of study, classical 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high moral tone, and 
non-sectarian, positive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 


education. Ladies and gentlemen admitted to 
equal privileges. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president 

Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D. 


8-4 306 West Chestnutstreet, Bloomington, Th. 





EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
Samples free at drug stores. 


mail 8 


Books thatare Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO 


654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Readers. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated primmer, 60 pages. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader, 80 pages. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader, 190 pp. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Third Reader, 224 pp. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader, in press. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Fifth Reader, in prepa- 


ration. 


Arithmetics. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages. 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 903 pages. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages. 


Ceographies. 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, 96 pages. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, 118 pages. 
Guyot’s Grammar School Geography. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, 124 pages. 


Penmanship. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy Books. 
Primary Series, 5 Nos. 
Advance Series, 3 Nos. 


Philosophy and Chemistry. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, 177 pages. 
Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy, 315 
pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages. 
Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry, 315 pages. 


THE BRYANT & STRATTON 


VND 


AN 


Telegraph College, 


Corner of Fifth and Market sts., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Each student in this institution receives spe- 
cial instruction in the several departments, and 
has the individual attention and care ef every 
teacher in the College trom the time he enters 
until he leaves it, nothing being omitted that can 
tend to his advancement. Thorough and prac- 
—_ instruction is given in the following bran- 
ches: 

. Book-keeping. 
. Business lew: 
- Bustness Arithmetic. 
. Business Penmanship. 
Ornamental Penmanship. 
Buisiness Literature. 
. Political Economy. 
. Phonography. 
9. Telegraphing. 
10, Higher Mathematics. 
THE BOOK-KEEPING DEPARTMENT 


is fitted up in counting-house style, and offers 
young gentlemen every opportunity afforded by 
regular mercantile establishments for becoming 
familiar with the details of business. 
For circulars and samples ot penmanship ad- 
dress RnR. W. M. CARPENTER, 
+ President B. & 8. College. 


To Teachers, School Officers and 


Superintendents, 
LIVE BOOKS FORLIVE TEACHERS. 


In response to many urgent appeals from some 
of the best educators who have used our books 
in Missouri, we present: The Normal Educational 
Series of Text Books to the attention of zealous 
and progressive teachers. Possessed of extra- 
ordinary educational merit, they strengthen with 
use, and once introduced are rarely displaced. 
Hundreds of thousands are in use in the best 
schools in the Middle, Eastern, and Pacific 
States 

Every ambitious teacher should master the 
very clear and beautiful analyses and thorough 
Normal methods of teaching, developed in 
Brooks’s Series of Mathematics, comprising 


Brooks’s Primarg (25); Elementary (50); Mental 
(38); and Written Arithmetics (95c); Brooks’s Ge- 
ometry and Trigonometry ($1 25); Brooks’s Algebra 
($1 25 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars, (45 and 65c). | 


‘All that the most needy teacher can want.’’ 
** The delight of the school room.’’ 


DAID Sr wm OOO 





25). 








Natural History. 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 261 pp. 
Tenney’s Manual of Zoology, 540 pages. 
Tenney’s Natural History Tablets, five charts. 
Tenney’s Class-book in Natural History. In 
press.: 


Composition and Rhetoric. 


Day’s Young Composer. 
Day’s Art of Composition. 
Day’s Art of Discourse. 
Harper’s Composition. 


Miscellaneous. 


Day’s English Literature. 
Porter’s Intellectual Science. 
Hopkins’ Outline Study ot Man. 
Woolsey’s International Law. 
Perry’s Political Economy. 
Bowen’s Political Economy. 
Whitney’s Language. 

Lord’s Ancient History. 
Mclivaine’s Elocution. 
Dalgleish’s Analysis. 
Porter’s Books and Reading. 
Hadley’s Language Lessons. 


Two Books for Teachers. 


Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 407 pages. 


For catalogues or other information concern- 
ing above list, call on or address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 





ers. B 
cents. Boxes 25 cents. 8.P 
e-1 19 Platt Street, New York. 











608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 


Raub’s Normal Spellers, (30 and 45c.) **The 
best and handsomest published. ’’ 
| Pelton’s Outline Maps (per set, $25). ‘‘ The 


largest, handsomest and best outline maps 
known.’’ 

wF-Single copies of the above books will be 
sent post paid to teachers and school officers for 
examination, upon receipt of two-thirds of an- 
nexed price. Apply to the publishers, or F. W. 
| Krummel, booksellea, Palmyra, Mo. 
| For further information, circulars, catalogues 
| &c., address SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
| Publishers, 530 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BEST GOODs, 
AND THE 
| Latest Styles, 


| noowest Prices, 


| CALL ON 





| J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


Also a full stock of the Best 


'BROADCLOTHS, DOCESKINS, 


Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, 471 pages. | 


AND 


Merchant Tailoring Goods, 


| Which we make up to order. 
NO, 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. c 


Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 





‘*In Chicago, musical instruction in the 
schools is far more intelligent and systematic.’’ 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


The high standing of the public schools of 
Chicago in musical pages is due to the graded 
system of Messrs. Blackman and Whittemore, 
emb died in the series of 


CRADED SINCERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
and the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
graduate of the High or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who 
is in the process of getting an education. 

No. 1—Is intended to commence the study of 
singing in the Primary Department. In the Chi- 
cago schools it carries the pupil through the 
lower four grades, occupying about three years 
of time. ‘ 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 
ded or not. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, &. A 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Female Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is intended for High Schools and all 
adult classes of mixed voices when the four parts 
are combined. A useful chorus-book, contain- 
ing selections from the masters, and many pieces 
suitable for closing exercises, concerts, etc. 


Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers,No. 1.......... $ 25 $2 40 
“i Sf Ses 50 4 80 

=  *, See 75 7 20 

- Re ee 1 00 9 60 


No. 
Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail 
price. Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
8-1 Cincinnati, O. 





Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota, 
- AND 


Chicago, Clinton & Dubuque R. R’s. 





Chicago and St. Louis to St. Paul, Northern 


Iowa and Southern Minnesota, via 


Clinton, Lyons, Sabola, Bellevue, 
Dubuque, Guttenberg, Clayton, Mc- 
Gregor,Prairie du Chein, Lansing, 
Brownsville, La Crosse, Winona, 
Red Wing, Reed’s Landing, Fron- 
tenac, &c. 


For beauty of scenery, style and character of 
equipment, condition of road and general > 
pointments, this route is unsurpassed in the 
Vestern country, and tor this reason commends 
itself to the traveling public. 


Connections are made at Clinton—for St. Louis 
via Rock Island, and with Chicago and North- 
western Railway for Omaha and the Far West. 

At Dubuque with the Illinois Central Railroad 
east and west. 

At McGregor with Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad. 

At LaCrosse with Southern Minnesota and riv- 
er division Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 


Fare as low, distance as short, time as quick, 
as by any other route. 


Through tickets sold and baggage checked to 
all principal points. 
©. 0. McKINLAY, 
General Ticket Agent, Dubuque. 





SEND FOR 
POSTAL CARD 


COSTING ONE CENT, 
—TO— 


EXtadley Brothers 
136 State st., Chicago, 
For circulars concerning— 

He _y’s Lessons in Language, 
Price 60 cts. An exceedingly popular book, 
doing much good; already adopted by more than 
1,000 schools. ¥ 

Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. 
An advanced Course of Lessons in Language, 
for Grammar Schools. Cloth, 300 pp Price 
$1 00. This book represents the improved and 
advanced methods of teaching. 

Estell’s Programme Clocks: 
Three styles, $14 00, $18 00, $25 00. Splendid 
Time-keepers and perfect Monitors. The ‘tdex- 
celsior,’’ price $25 00, is from a new patent, and 
very elegant. Send for circulars. 

Cook’s Combined School Register, 
By 0. S. Cook, $1 25 and $2 00. This is a very 
unique affair, and serves the purpose of several 
books in one. Sample pages sent free on appli- 
cation. HADLEY BROTHERS, 

8-1 Booksellers, 136 State street, Chicago. 
IMPLES, T/ N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
| Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 
diseases, are cu. oy PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle, ial size25 cents. Samples 


by mail, 12 cents. 
street, New York.. TY tyiaseed 
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Kansas Pacific Railway. 


The Kansas Pacific Railroad, 


From Kansas City to'Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through Cen- 
tral Kansas and all its prominent cities and 
towns; the finest farming and grazing lands in 
America; reaches Colorado ‘with its charming 
climate, its celebrated hot, warm and cold soda, 
sulphur and chalybeate springs, perpetual snow 
capped mountain summits, 14,000 feet high; 
magnificent waterfalls and caseades; pleasant 
dsys and cool nights. Colorado has the most 
desirable climate for invalids, in summer and 
winter, inthe New World. 
cure for asthma, &., and has a wonderful effect 


Its climate is a sure 


on those predisposed to pulmonary affections. 
Colorado produces the finest beef and flour in 
the United States; has valuable gold, silver,cop- 
per, lead and coal mines; plenty of hunting and 
fisbing, fine roads, good hotels, &. 

Only line running Pullman cars to Denver. 

Circulars and full information cheerfully sent 
by addressing General Passengér Agent, Kansas 


Pacific Railway,’ Kansas City. 8-2 





JUST OUT—NEW EDITION OF 


Le Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 


Vol. |. 
Nos. 13to 30, beautifully bound in cloth, with 
gilt letters, price $1. 


Concordia, 


Acollection of celebrated Gems for organ or 
piano, bound in cloth, price $3. 




















‘*Only the most experienced hand could make 
such exquisite selections.’’—(Literary Bulletin 
nd Trade Circular. 

‘Selected with refined and discriminatin 
judgment, and a valuable contribution to al 
Jovers of good music.—[Christian Union. 
Educational piano and vocal music a specialty. 
,_ Catalogues with contents sent free on ap lica- 
tion to LOUIS MEYE 

8-1 1413 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





R ooks 17 yearsestablished. Special atten- 
tion to yg Out-of-town orders and 
correspondence. J. W. McINTYRE, 
No. 4 South Fifth street, St. Louis. 





THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
BT. Model Tesh's Journal 


The Choicest Short Essays and Se- 








leceions. Just what every teacher 

ca wants. Contains more reading matter 

@ than many journals that cost twice as 

z much. 
Beautiful Graphic Etchings. 

f ONLY 5c A YEAR. 

° Send for Specimen Copy. 

Ai 3 Subscribe For It. 

+ With any $1 50 Educational, for only 
$200. Address GEO. M. GAGE, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Gives each subscriber two 


AHF 





8-2 


seusbor) Female College, Ala. 


—_—— 


Educational Notice. 


Mrs. Prof, Stafford of Tuscaloosa, Ala., will 
connected with the above institution as Asso- 
Principal during the eneuing year, opening 

ih of October. 

73 + =THOS, WARD WHITE, President. 








HARPER & BRO’S. 


AGENCY 


For the introduction of the Educational Publi- 
cations of Harper & Brothers, for the States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. Office at the 
Bookstore of 


JAS. A. CRESHAM, 


92 Camp st., New Orleans. 





Harper & Brothers publish 

Harpers’ United States Readers. 

Willson’s Readers and Spellers. 

Willson’s Industrial Drawing Books. 

Willson’s Drawing Guide. 

Lamson’s Writing Books. 

Willson’s Object Teaching Charts. 

Willson’s New Elementary Reading Charts. 

March’s Parser and Analyser. 

All of the above books have been adopied by 
the State Board of Education for exclusive use 
in all the public schools in Louisiana. 

Supplies for introduction furnished at very 
liberal discounts. Correspondence’ with teach- 
ers and school officers solicited. Catalogues and 
circulars sent free on application. Address all 
orders to W. B. ROGERS, 

Lock box 134, New Orleans, La. 





Your Route to Texas is via the 


Housto aud ‘Texas Central R’y. 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf R., 


via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 


Offer the best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 
Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 

Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 
Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
nio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point thereto via rail. 





33-Pullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


For Passengers from the North, East and West. 


Leave Chicago—C B & Q R...... ..... 10:00 pm 
Arrive queer 8 es Sa 9:40am 
Arrive Hannibal—M K & T R’y........ 10:30 am 


Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’y..........5:40pm 
Leave St. Louis—Mo Pac R’y.......... 8: 30am 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’ pm 
Leave St. Lee fe & Pac R’y, 10: oo m 
Arrive Vinita—M K & TR’y............4: am 
Leave Kansas City—MRFS& GR... a to pm 


Arrive Fort Scott—M K & TR.......... :45 pm 

Arrive Denison—H &TCR............3:50 pm 

IIR 3 5 405 ccaueduaniner'ss¥adsd — 5pm 

- SEO AOROT so cscvecqocavetenséessciOt 6:35 pm 

f ee eer ee 8:35 p m 

fs Corsicana ..... b - Sas cudécdetoee 11:40pm 

= POUL... o's ss Sse tadeservdsapees 3:48am 

ry ee ee ae ey 

he a eoescosioencans taehiwaxs 9:00 a - 
a Crore 6:50 

€8 I er 12:00 aon 

44 | EVOEEOR 2. 0000scccccegesves ss esed 3:00 pm 


Tickets can be obtained and baggage checked 
through at all prominent points in the United 
States and Canadas J. DURAND, 

J. WALDO General Superintendent. 

General Ficket Agent, Houston, Texas.7-12 


The Best School. 
FOR BOYS ONLY. 


THOROUGH WORK, CAREFUL RE. 
VIEW, ABUNDANT EXPLANA- 
TIONS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
College Crammar School. 
200 Joralemon street., 


L. W. HART, A. M. 
8-11 Principal, 





%3The attention of Boards of Education, Su- 
perintendents and Teachers is invited to the fol- 
lowing 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J-H. BUTLER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The New American Etymology. 
The Etymological Reader. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
The S_ olar’s Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 
Bingham’s Latin and English Series. 
Smith’s English Grammar. 
Oxford’s Juuior Speaker. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 


Special Rates For Introduction. 


ADDRESS : 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Vee for Illustrated Catalogue.<G 





The Best and Cheapest 
EEE A ES 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Csw’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution 


gas Send for Catalogue of these and other 

Text Books.“G@3a 

ea EEE TR BIT SS EE 
WILSON, HINKLE & Co. 


Cincinnati : New York. 


The Best North and South Line 
IN IOWA. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- 
sota Railway. 


WO passenger trains each way daily except 
Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 
cago, Burli ington and Quincy agen ot Bur- 
lington. Going north, 8:25a. m.7:20p. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Hallway a at 
West Li ne | spose north, 11:25 a.m.10:25 
Chicago orthwestern Railway af Cedar 
_ a ing north, 2:25 a. m. 1:35 p. m. 
ng the best route mage = lowa from Chi- 
> Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin 
St. Paul, and ‘all parts of Northern Iowa and 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 
cars on all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
we all er og an by Ag ents of theC. R. 








R’y, C. &N ba? y - Q. R’y 
Ww. W. WALKER, M- GREEN 
Gen’! Sup’t. Gen’1 7 Se 
C. J. Ives, Gen’l ass. and pit Aa t, 
7-12 Cedar, 


READINGS. 


Lecture Committees, Library Associations, 
Churches and proprietors of halls in towns of 
Missouri and Jllinois, can secure an evening of 


Dramatic and Humorous Readings 


By addressing 


FRANK M. CRUNDEN, 


Professor ot Elocution in ‘Vashington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Mr. Crunden may be commended as an elocu- 
tionist of remarkable power. His conception 
and execution betoken the judgment of the 
scholar, the culture of the student, and great 
natural ability. Taste and refinement, truth 
and delicacy, combined with power, alike in 
the humorous, the pathetic and the passionate, 
are his marked characteristics.—[Missouri Re- 
publican. 


Nilsson had to wait last night for those who. 
had an inkling of the genius of Professor Crun- 
den for elocution. There was a good audience 
at Mercantile Library to listen to his recitations. 
Mr. Crunden has a flexible and well trained 
voice, and reads with a precision, fullness and 
force that is marked with skill and ability. He 
isa student of elocution and catches the spirit 
of his pieces. The audience were delighted by 
his recitations. — [St. Louis Journal of aya 
merce. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION GIVEN. 





G. F. PARMELEE & CO: 
BUY 


SCHOOL BONDS. 


BLANK BONDS AND CERTIFICATES 
FURNISHED. 


‘xg"Correspondence solicited. 
cheerfully given. Topeka, Kansas. 


Information 
7-12 





THE NEXT TERM OF THE 


ACRICULTURAL COLLECE 
Begins August 20. 1875. 





A free, thorough, direct and practical educa- 
tion given to those who intend to be Farmers, 
The 
mind and hand educated together, and for the 


Mechanics or Business Men and Women. 
use which is intended to he made of them. ‘For 
information, address 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, 


7-12 Manhattan, Kansas. 





BRansas Midland 


RAILROAD. 


OPEN BETWEEN 


Topeka and Kansas City, 


On the south side of the Kansas River. 


FOUR DAILY TRAINS, 


Equipped with the Westinghouse Air Brake and 
Miller Patent Safety Platform. Direct connec- 
tio made for all points 


EAST, NORTH AND SOUTH. 
T. J. ANDERSON, W.W.FAGAN, 





1 Rueight and Ticket Agt. General Supt. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





‘This book will be treasured in the homes of 
the whole people as a precious pase ofthe 
fast-receding past.’’—[American Wesleyan. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 
Have Just Published 
An Illustrated Edition of 


OLD TIME PICTURES, 


And Sheaves of Rhyme. 


By Benj. F. Taylor. With red-line borders 
and eight elegant full-page illustrations. Bound 
in silk cloth, lettered side, $2; full gilt edges and 
gilt sides, $2 50. One of the most beautiful vol- 
umes issued this season, and so low in price as 
to be within the reach of all. 


Dr. J. G. Holland writes: ‘‘I have spent many 
hours over your book. The ‘Old-Time Picture’ 
is crowded with verbal felicities, and the closing 
portion of it is as soul-stirring as the voice of a 
trumpet.’’ 

John G. Whittier says: ‘‘I do not know of 
any one whoso well reproduces the home scenes 
of long ago. There is a quiet humor which 
pleases me.’’ 

The Evening Post says: ‘‘It is faultless in shape 
and size, print, paper and binding, and thread- 
ed all through with pearls of beautiful im- 
agery.’’ 


FOURTH EDITIGN OF 
The World on Wheels, 


By B. F. Taylor. Illustrated. $1 50. 

Presbyterian, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘Full of hu- 
mor, and sharp as a Damascus blade.’’ 

The Christian, St. Louis, says: ‘‘Reader, do 
you want to laugh? Do you want to cry? Do 
you want to climb the Jacob’s ladder of imagi- 
nation, and dwell among theclouds of fancy for 
a little while at least? Do you? Then get B. 
F. Taylor’s *World on Wheels,’ read it and ex- 
perience sensations you never felt before, * * 
it 1s a book of ‘word-pictures,’ a string of 
pearls, the very poesy of thought.’’ 





THIRD EDITION OF 


The Great Conversers, 


And other Essays. By Prof. Mathews. $175. 

The Hartford Post says: ‘‘As an essayist 
Prof. Mathews is one of the most successful of 
American writers.’’ 

The New York Mailsays: ‘‘These pages are 
crammed with interesting facts about literary 
men and literary work.’’ 

Boston Transcript says: ‘‘We commend the 
volume to all lovers of good writing, who enjoy 
the luxury of an easy, flowing style, and who 
love to be instructed while they are entertained. 
Could we tempt a few of the great multitude of 
readers, Who devour so many of the unwhole- 
some productions of the teeming press, to read 
such a book us this, we should feel that we had 
added something to the happiness of our fellow 
men.’’ 





THE EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND OF 


Getting on in the World, 


Ry Prof. Mathews. $2 25; full gilt edges, $2 50 
ehalf calf, $3 50; fall calf, $5. 


The universal voice of the press and the peo- 
ple has accorded this boek a place among the 
classics of the ages. No one can read it care- 
fully without benefit . 

The Evangelical Messenger says: ‘‘The work, 
without doubt, will ever rank with the very first 
of similar productions.’’ 

Christian Era, Boston, says: 
ful or appropriate 
young woman can 


t **No more help- 
ift for a young man or a 

: , xe found in all the realm of 
our literature.’ 


Episcopal Register, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ It 
a no one-sided view of life; it does not pan- 
der to the lower nature; but it is high-toned, 
correctly toned, throughout. * * There is an 
earnestness und even eloquence in this volume 
which makes the author appear to speak to us 
from the living page. Jt reads like a speech 
There is an electric fire about every sentence.’’ 


———()——_ 


Recently Published; 
67th Thousand of 


Dr. Walker’s Philosophy of the Plan of Sal- 
vation, $1 50. 

Walker’s Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (fourth 
edition) $1 50. 

Anderson’s America Not Discovered by Co- 
lumbus, $1 00. 

Foster’s Pre-historic Races of the United 
States (third edition) $3 50. 

Bacon’s Manual of Gesture, $1 75. 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price, by 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 
25 Washington st., Chicago. 


views of inteliigent teachers. 


with a view to their introduction, on application 


A. Ethridge, 117 and 1 


SWINTON’S 
Language Series, 


Language Primmer, 
language Iessons, 
School Composition; 
Progressive Grammar. 


Though completed less than one year, this series has already been adopted, in whole or in part, 
in the following LARGE CITIES: New York City, N. Y., 
N. Y., Harrisburg, Pa., Boston, Mass., Cambridge, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Paterson, N. J., 
Richmond, Va., Newark, N. J., Winchester, Va., Trenton, N. J., Natchez, Miss., Louisville, 
Ky., Vicksburg, Miss., Dayton, Ohio, Nashville, Tenn., Springfield, Ohio, Concoad, N. H., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Augusta, Me., Fort Wayne, Ind., Muscatine, Iowa, Terre Haute, Ind., Iowa 
City, Iowa, Atlanta, Ga., Kalamazoo, Mich.. Galesburg, Ill., Sacramento, Cal., Denver, Col., 
Key West, Fla., and in thousands of smaller cities and towns in every State in the Union. 

The prompt recognition of the merits of these books shows that they supply a want deeply 
felt, and their success—a success without precedent in school-book literature—is the best assurance 
that the simple, untechnical, objective and inductive mode of unfolding our speech meets the 


Philadelphia, Pa., Brooklyn, 


Specimen Copies cheerfully furnished to Trustees or Teachers who desire to examine the books 


to 


J. M. OLCOTT, 


No. 18 West Spa I st., Indianapolis, Ind.; W. H. V. Raymond, Leavenworth, Kansas; 
9 State st., Chicago; R. C. ’ 


Stone, Nashville, Tenn. 





HE ‘REVEILLE, 


A monthly paper, published at Norwich 
University. Devoted to Educational Interests, 
Literature, Witand Humor. Best writers em- 
ployed; $l per year. On trial 6 months for 35c. 
Send stamp for specimen. Address Prof. Chas. 
Dole, Northfield, Vt. 


‘Teachers 


Will please write for FREE SAMPLEW er Re- 
ward Cards, Helps to School Management, 
Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, &c, 
to E. F. Hobart & Co., Educational Publishers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
2lland 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 
Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph” 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, ‘and ‘strongest desk 
m 





Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, ' 
Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes, Sunday School 





Teachers and School Officers 
Should examine the following books before 
adopting for the county: A Grammar 
School History of the United States, annotated, 
and illustrated with numerous portraits and 
views, and with more than forty maps, many of 
which are colored; by JohuJ. Anderson, A. M. 
author of Pictorial School History of the United 
States, a Manual of General History, a History 
of England, Historical Reader, U. S. Reader, 
etc., etc. 300ppl6mo. Price $1 20. 
Anderson’s Historical Series in whole or in 
part, are used in the public schools of 114 of the 
171 cities which according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants each. 

The total population of these 171 cities amount 
to 7,574,921. The total population of the 114 cit- 
ies using Anderson’s Histories is 6,242,352. 

Anderson’s Historical Series are also used in 
the public schools of thousands of smaller cities 
and towns, as well as in numerous colleges, 


academies and seminaries in all parts of the 
country. 

A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, for 
Educational Institutions, by Dr. “Joseph C. 
Hutchison, president of the New York Patho- 
logical mgr Vice President of the New \ ork 
Academy of Medicine, Surgeon to the Brooklyn 
City Hospital, and late President of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York. Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. One volume 12mo. 
Price $1 50. Strongly recommended by leading 
educators and the medical profession as just the 
thing for schools, academies and colleges. Lib- 
eral terms for introduction. Teachers and 
school officers are invited te correspond with the 
publisher. Published by 8-1 

CLARK & MAYNARD, New York. 





Cured. Send stamp for 


Cata rh full particulars, price lists 


&c., to DR.T.P.CHILDS, 
Troy, Miami county, Ohio. 8-5 





Write for a Price List to...... J. H. JOHNSTON 


AT.¢ RN 
WEST Sa SVR 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
No. 179 Smithfield Street. 


Rreech-loading Shot Guns $40 to $300. Double 
Shot Guns $8to 150. Single Guns, $3to20. Ri- 
fles, $8 to75. Revolvers, $6 to 25. 
to $8. Gun material, Fishing Tackle, & 
Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
guns, revolvers, 







&c., bought or traded for. 


before paid for. 8-2 





WOOD & FISHER, 


‘PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 





Seats, Settees, in stock and : to order, plain 
or elaborate. Maps, globes, apparatus of 
our e. Address tor ca’ OF each de- 
partment, A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 

~ Chicego. 


N. B.—J. W 
A. W. Wood, No, 404 


Pistols, 50c 
‘Army 


Goods sent by express C. O. D. to be examined 


; FisHEerR, formerly Operator for 
Market street. 8-8 


Important to Schools, Teachers and 
Agents. 
Xi Empire City Paper Com. 


foe ARR pt no. the largest mills in 
the United States—wants a local agent in 
every town or county, to take orders di- 
rect from consumers, for every description of 
note, letter, cap, legal, and sermon paper, en- 
velopes, etc. gents. now at work are doing 
well, and absolutely control the trade of their 
district—as no store can compete with them in 
geo An extensive outfit of samples (worth 
1) sent postage paid on receipt of fifty cents, 
which can be deducted from first order. 
dress box 2,592, New York. t 
P. 8. In order to discover the best advertising 
mediums, we will send (with the samples) a 
small, very handsome French oil chromo to all 
who mention ‘‘Journal of Education.’’ 8-2 


Agents VWanted! 


Ad- 








A Chart of Universal History, 

From the deluge to the present time. The only 
wall chart of history published. Size 36 by 52 
inches. Neatly engraved, colored and mounted, 


American Historical Chart & Maps. 


This chart contains valuable reference tables, 
and record of events from 1492 to 1874, and is 
accompanied with a new and perfect map of the 
United States and of the single States. Mounted 
together and separate. These will sell every- 
where. 

A ‘*Resume of History,’’ a valuable little 
book, with acopy of the wall chart of Universal 
History, sent for examination for 30 cents only. 

We offer extra inducements to teachers, stu- 
dents and agents to introduce them into schools 
and families. F.R. REED & CO.,Publishers, 

8-1 121 Nassau street, N. Y. 

Send for key containing copy of Historical 
Chart—30 cents. Worth more than double the 
price. Address J. E. BAKER, Gen. Agt. 
Caré W. P. &S. F. Co., 917 N. Sixth street, St. 

Louis, Mo. 


. 





RESTORES GRAY HAIR 










HARMLESS, EFFECTIVE. 


PURE. 


, he \ 
ITS EFFECTS.“ 


| XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va 
LD BY PURCELL, LADD & CO., 

RICHMOND, VA 
Druggists and Country Merchants. 


FOR SALE BY 


RICHARDSON & C0 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


From Rev. Dr. Baird, Secretary 
Board of Publication. 

The Xanthine is the only hair dressing I hav@ 
ever used which removed the dandruff from t 
scalp, and made my hair soft and pliable. 
has also restored my hair to its original color, 
and by occasionally using it as a dressing, | 
have no doubt it will preserve the color. 


E. T. BAIRD, 
RicumonD, Va., July 27, 1874. 


FROM MRS. C. M. HEACOCK, WIF) 
OF REV. J. 8. HEACOCK, GLOV 
ERSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


It gives me pleasure to add my testimoni 
to the — poy 4 of the Xanthine to all othe 
preparati ms for the hair which I have evé 
used, and they have been most of the lesé 
ing omes. It is exceedingly pleasant as 
dressing, rendering the hair soft and glossf 
leaving the skin clean and free from all Pp 
ticles, which in other preparations collect 
the roots of the hair, anc restoring it in 
marvelously short time to its original color. 

. HE 


MRS. C.M A iK. 
Gloversville, N. ¥,, July, 1874. ra) 


Pre 
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